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PREFACE 
Twenty analytical reports dealing with the peace settlement and 
with problems of the postwar period have been published and dis- 
tributed by the Universities Committee on Post-War Interna- 
tional Problems since its establishment in 1942. Following study 
of the reports by approximately a hundred college groups in the 
United States cooperating with the Universities Committee, sum- 
maries of the views expressed by the various groups were 
by the Committee and brought to the attention of the pub- 

lic. Fifteen of the summaries have appeared in earlier issues of 
International Conciliation; the last five are given in this pamphlet. 

Preceding the summaries is a statement on the purpose, organ- 
ization, and procedure of the Universities Committee on Post- 
War International Problems by Professor Ralph Barton Perry of 
Harvard University, Chairman of the Committee. 


Nicuotas Murray BuTer 


New York, September 6, 1945. 
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UNIVERSITIES COMMITTEE 
ON POST-WAR INTERNATIONAL PROBLEMS 


INTRODUCTION 


PURPOSE 
The Universities Committee on Post-War International Problems 
was organized in the summer of 1942 and began its activities in 
the following autumn. Its purpose may be summarized as follows: 

1. To recognize, and to develop interest in, the grave interna- 
tional problems with which this nation and all nations will be 
faced in the postwar period, and which must be examined now if 
they are to receive a timely and intelligent solution. 

2. To provide a form of organized activity by which members 
of the faculties of American institutions of higher education can 
discuss the major international problems, and by which their rea- 
soned opinions, and agreements and disagreements, can be brought 
to the attention of the public and of the responsible government 
officials. 

ORGANIZATION 

The organization consists of a Central Committee, which de- 
cides all matters of policy, and which meets at intervals of sev- 
eral months; a Board of Sponsors who as leaders of higher educa- 
tion have endorsed the plan; an Executive Committee which 
meets biweekly in Boston, and administers the activities of the 
organization in the intervals between meetings of the Central 
Committee; and Cooperating Groups of college and university 
faculty members. Approximately one hundred 
Groups have been organized, some of which have been continu- 
ously active, and others only intermittently. 

The Committee’s permanent headquarters are at the World 
Peace Foundation, 40 Mt. Vernon Street, Boston. The work of 
the Committee is carried on in close cooperation with the World 
Peace Foundation, and has been supported by grants of funds 
from the World Peace Foundation, the Rockefeller Foundation, 
and the New York Foundation. 
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PROCEDURE 


The Central Committee, through the Executive Committe, 
prepares at monthly intervals a Problem Analysis, in which a pro} 


lem is presented systematically, together with the more importan. 


proposed solutions, the arguments for and against them, and 4 
bibliography. These Problem Analyses are printed in an edition 
of from six to ten thousand, and are distributed to all mem. 
bers of Cooperating Groups, to a considerable and growing num 
ber of outside subscribers, to interested and influential Persons in 
the Government or in the press, and to other organizations which 
are working in the field of international relations. They may kk 
obtained by applying to the Executive Secretary at 40 Mt. Ver. 
non Street, Boston. 

The Problem Analyses form the basis of study and discussion 
by the Cooperating Groups, which send reports to the Executive 
Committee, expressing the views of the Group, whether ind: 
vidual or collective, together with the arguments, which have been 
advanced. These reports are then analyzed by the Executive Com 
mittee and Summaries, such as these included in the present publi 
cation, are sent to the Groups, as well as to the press, to Gover 
ment agencies and personnel, and to other interested persons. 

The Cooperating Groups do not officially represent the inst- 
tutions to which they belong, nor can they be said to represent 
prevailing Faculty opinion in these institutions. Their number 
would not warrant any statistical conclusions as to faculty opin 


ion in the country as a whole. Nor are the Groups composed 


wholly, or even predominantly, of experts in the field of inter 
national relations. It is believed, however, that the Reports and 
the Summaries here published not only throw light on the prob 
lems themselves, but have an added significance as expressing the 
reasoned views of a considerable and widely distributed number 
of responsible, thoughtful, and well-informed citizens on issues of 
paramount importance to the American public. 

With the preparation and distribution of the Summary of the 


replies received on Problem Analysis XX the Committee has con 


cluded its program. 
Racpx Barton Perry 
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SUMMARIES OF REPORTS OF COOPERATING GROUPS 


ProstemM XVI—AmericAN MEMBERSHIP IN A GENERAL 
INTERNATIONAL OrGaNizaTIoN: ConstituTionaL Dirricutties! 
The thirty-seven Cooperating Groups which reported on this 

are almost completely agreed that there are no serious 
obstacles in the concept of “national sovereignty” or in the Con- 
stitution of the United States which need interfere with full par- 
ticipation by this country in a general international organization. 
They are inclined to believe that United States entry be 
achieved by means of a treaty approved by two thirds of the Sen- 
ate, and they tend to favor this method. However, nearly all the 
Groups agree that an executive agreement, approved by a majority 
yote of both Houses, would be entirely constitutional, and a ma- 
jority hold that, should a recalcitrant group of Senators constitut- 
ing a small minority block our entry by the treaty route, it would 
be desirable to overcome such a violation of the majority will by 
the joint resolution-executive agreement procedure. Most of the 


Groups believe that, eventually, but not in time for use on this 
occasion, a constitutional amendment can and should be adopted 
providing for the making of treaties by the President with the ap- 
proval of a majority of both Houses of Congress. 


NATIONAL SOVEREIGNTY AS AN OBSTACLE 


As a preliminary to answering the question, “Would entrance 
by the United States into an international organization for the 


1 Issued in July, 1944. Replies were received largely during October-De- 
cember, 1944, from 37 Coopemting Groups of faculty members located at 
Brown, Bucknell, California Institute of Technology, Carleton (two Groups), 
Colorado, Dartmouth, De Pauw, Dunbarton Co of Holy Cross, George- 
town, Georgia, Goucher, Harvard, Holy Cross, Illinois, Hood, John Carroll, 
Kentucky, isiana Polytechnic, Loyola (Baltimore), Miami, Milwaukee- 
Downer, Minnesota, Mount Holyoke, Nebraska, New School for Social Re- 
search, Oberlin, Pennsylvania, Rollins, Skidmore, Smith, Sweet Briar, Welles- 
ley, West Virginia, Wheaton (Illinois), Wheaton (Massachusetts), Wilson. 

Although the United Nations Charter has been approved since this Sum- 
mary was prepared, it is printed in substantially its original form in the inter- 
est of preserving a statement of the views of the reporting Groups at the time 
the problem was considered. 
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maintenance of peace be inconsistent with or limited by the te. 
tional sovereignty of the United States?” the Groups attempt i 
delineate this concept more precisely. Most of the Groups f : 
that the term “sovereignty” as it is commonly used has a var , 
of meanings. For many people, its import is almost completely 
emotional. For nearly all, such cognitive meaning as it has is fr 
from definite. Internally it signifies the supremacy of the § 
over rival claimants to power. Externally it denotes one thing : 
a small power, something else for a great power. As far as4 
State’s relations to an international organization is concerned, the 
concept is in the developmental stage. Some six Groups are ip 
clined to believe that in practice many States regard 
as a characteristic which leaves them “‘free in the last analysis t ) 
determine on the basis of interest alone the extent to which they 
shall observe the requirements of International Law and of 
engagements to other nations.” This view is generally depre- 
cated as inconsistent with the reign of law among States and the 
moral obligation of States to observe their agreements. 

The vast majority of the Groups believe that States should re 
gard sovereignty as limited by the obligations which international 
law imposes upon them including the obligation to observe their 
contractual engagements with one another. According to. this 
view a State would be less than sovereign if it could not enter 
into binding agreements or join an international organization and 
assume obligations as a member of it. This is the view, most of 
the Groups agree, which law-abiding States have professed and, 
in the main, have followed. 

Only one Group holds that the family of nations is the only real 
sovereign and that consequently the term “national sovereignty’ 
has no application, though some other Groups express the hope 
that the concept of sovereignty may so develop as eventually’ to 
have this meaning. 

The majority view that a sovereign State can make binding a 
gagements, to which it then ought to conform, is often groundel 


on the conception of a basic moral law which applies to States a 


well as to people. It is sometimes based on a social contract view 
of the source of State power, it then being agreed that since inde 
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viduals can confer power on a national State they can also confer 
power upon an international State. Sometimes this view of sov- 
ignty rests merely upon a descriptive statement to the effect 
that States actually have entered into agreements which they have 
observed. Such a positivistic account is, of course, close to the ex- 
treme nationalist view of sovereignty, for it leaves open the pos- 
sibility that States which have observed their obligations to date 
may yet fail to do so tomorrow. 
Many Groups, pointing out the danger that isolationists will 
make capital out of emotional appeals to an ill-defined sense of 
sovereignty, urge that the term be abandoned and that relevant 
questions be put in terms of the advantages to be derived from 
membership in an international organization as contrasted with 
the obligations which such membership would entail. They urge 
that in such terms it is not difficult to make out a very strong case 
for United States participation. 

The Groups adopt a similar position with regard to the specific 
questions: (1) Does national sovereignty preclude our making 
binding engagements with other States which, if respected, would 
limit our future freedom of action in certain respects, ¢.g., use of 
certain of our armed forces? (2) Does national sovereignty pre- 
clude entrance into international agreements which are not ter- 
minable at the discretion of the State or at least at the end of a 
specified period of time? In accordance with the view of the nature 
of sovereignty on which they are so substantially agreed, they 
hold that this concept does not preclude engagements of these 
kinds. But it would be better, many of them say, to ask more di- 
rectly “Is aggression more likely to be inhibited by an advance 
commitment on our part to use our armed forces at the command 
of an established international Council, or by an announced policy 
that in each case we’ll wait and see?” Similarly, the second ques- 
tion would be better expressed, they hold, in some such form as 
“How far in the national interest should the United States go in 
accepting an obligation which has no time limit or provides no pro- 
cedure for its abrogation?” Stated in such terms problems about 
our entry into an international organization seem factual rather 
than emotional, and their answers rather obvious. 











DIFFICULTIES PRESENTED EY 
INHERENT CONSTITUTIONAL PRINCIPLES 


The Groups are almost unanimous in replying “No” to r i 
question, “Would entrance by the United States into an intemg. 
tional organization for the maintenance of peace be inconsistem, 


with or limited by principles inherent in the Constitution?” 
express no opposition whatever to the view that the sy 


power of the Federal Government in foreign affairs is ‘well call 


lished both in practice and by judicial ruling. Nor do their reports 
reveal any belief that our entrance into an international o 

tion would conflict with any private rights guaranteed by oa 
Constitution. It is pointed out that there has been no ruling 
date that our Bill of Rights has been infringed in any ere is 
any treaty we have signed, and it is suggested that there is 
likelihood of such infringement by the kind of international 
ization which is now being planned. On the contrary, it is 

that the international organization, if it enters this field at all, 
will rather extend many of the freedoms we enjoy to people in all 
other parts of the world. An International Bill of Rights support 
ing human liberties rather than international action destroying 
them is anticipated. 

A few Groups believe that United States entrance into an inter 
national organization would mean a further departure in practice 
from Montesquieu’s principle of the separation of powers which 
is applied by our Constitution in the form of a check and 
system among the legislative, executive, and judicial branches d 
government. They express some uncertainty as to whether or not 

constitutional provisions looking to this end would be contt® 
vened. These doubts rest upon the belief that the present domi- 
nance of the Executive in foreign affairs would be increased by the 
fact that the American representative(s) in the intexnational of 
ganization would probably be responsible primarily to the a 
dent rather than to Congress. Some Groups suggest the possi 
that fear of such an increase in Presidential as contrasted 
Congressional power might lead to an increase in the amount d 
Senate opposition to our entrance. 

Most of the Groups feel that though there may be practical 
difficulties here, no inconsistency with constitutional provisiont 
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js involved. These provisions require not a strict separation of i 
but rather a checking and balancing of powers, and the 1 







_ £0 the | gsual legislative checks of executive power will remain. Even in HH 
inter | practice, it is maintained, the need for Congressional support of 1) 
sistent the action of the American delegate(s) in the international organ- ai 
| They ization will require more rather than less collaboration on foreign 
supreme | fairs between the President and the Department of State, on the 





il 


one hand, and the Senate and the House on the other. It is sug- 










Teports gested by some Groups that it may prove desirable to set up a 

rganiza- ional committee to work in close cooperation 

by out | with the Executive in regard to United States participation in the 

uling t | sctions of the international organization. 

cular by } There is somewhat more concern among the Groups with re- 

is litte gard to the Supreme Court ruling that a treaty, though supreme i 
| organ- as contrasted with any action of one of the constituent States of 






the United States, is on a par not with a constitutional provision 
but with an act of Congress, and may be annulled or modified by 
subsequent act of Congress. It is feared that the possibility of such 
subsequent negatory action by Congress will lead to lack of con- 
fidence in us by other States and will weaken dangerously the pro- 
visions of the international organization. 

To objections of this sort many Groups point out that United 
States practice in this respect is paralleled by that of many other 
countries. For example, the British Parliament by a simple major- 
ity vote can repeal any previous parliamentary act, any British 








sind 










ches of treaty or any portion of the unwritten British Constitution. In 
OF Mot | practice, however, British treaties and constitutional provisions 
“a are not lightly rescinded. Similarly, Congress in fact regards a 
t 






treaty as imposing an obligation to refrain from infringing upon its 
provisions by subsequent laws. It is true that the only guarantee 
that the United States will live up to its international commit- 








: Prest | ments is to be found in the conviction of the legislative authority 
sibility | that respect for such undertakings is a wise and necessary course 
od “7 | to follow. But such a conviction is well established both in theory 
ount 






and practice, and the likelihood of subsequent Congressional re- 
nunciation of a treaty—or even of an executive agreement ap- 
proved by both Houses—is relatively small. 

A number of Groups conclude their discussion of the possibility 
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of conflict between provisions of the Constitution and action taka) 90 
it incidental to our entry into an international o hy a 









1 ue preservation of peace, by remarking the development ofthe G 
ai stitution over the years through judicial oe 
fe point out that new needs arising because of changing co 
have been met quite satisfactorily by new interpretations ¢ 
phrases of the original document. And ey ee he i 
the need for American participation in an international organiy 
tion is now so pressing, that should any apparent conflict ; 
Coad eee ne aeeangenr OO Sera 
problem through a suitable ruling. ; 
Bit THE TREATY METHOD OF UNITED STATES ADHERENCE 
wy Is it more probable than not that United States entry into a 
an international organization can be achieved 1 
proved by two thirds of the Senate? The Groups recognize tha 
. prediction in such a matter is precarious, especially since thet 
heh sult depends on many factors which are not yet known, U 
the precise terms of the treaty, the international political si 
tion at the time the treaty is before the Senate for Acasa 
domestic political situation, and the state of American publi 
opinion. Nevertheless, on the basis of present knowledge of th 
personnel of the Senate for the next two years, and of the provi 
sions of the Dumbarton Oaks Proposals, twenty-three of te 
Groups answer this question in the affirmative. Only two answe 
it in the negative. The others either make no prediction or regal 
approval by two thirds of the Senate as highly problematical. @ 
A number of Groups point out the desirability of 
public opinion in support of United States participation, and som 
urge that ratification is more likely if the proposals reach the Se 
ate soon rather than after a long delay. One Group mentions spe 
i cifically that the 1946 elections may well result in a Senate whor 
| membership is less agreeable to United States entrance into anit 
ternational organization than is the membership today. 
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THE EXECUTIVE AGREEMENT METHOD 


Because of the difficulties inherent in obtaining a favorable twe 
thirds vote in the Senate, the Groups consider with interest 
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. international organization by means of an executive 

t supported by a majority vote of both houses of Congress. 

turn first to the question, ““Would such a procedure be con- 
stitutional?”’ 

Twenty-five of the thirty-seven Groups reporting express the 
belief that an executive agreement supported by 
action would provide a constitutional method for United States 
adherence. Three Groups hold that such a method would be un- 
| constitutional. Two Groups believe that the executive agreement 
method, though it would probably be approved as constitutional, 
if taken to the Supreme Court, would tend to be regarded by the 
public as a devious, if not outright dubious, procedure. The other 
seven Groups either express no opinion on the matter or report 
that they did not reach agreement on it. 

The Groups that regard the executive agreement method as 
constitutional base their view on past practice, as supported by 
constitutional provisions, acts of Congress, and legal decisions. 
The President’s primary responsibility for the conduct of the 
country’s foreign relations and his position as Commander-in- 
Chief of the armed forces have supported many executive agree- 
ments, for example, McKinley’s action in sending land and naval 
forces to rescue the Peking legations and his acceptance of the 
Boxer Indemnity Protocol, Theodore Roosevelt’s Santo Domingo 
agreement, and Franklin Roosevelt’s agreement to trade fifty de- 
stroyers in return for leases of British sites for American naval 
bases. On other occasions Congress has voted express authority to 
the President. For example, the series of Trade Agreement Acts 
of 1934-1943, the joint resolution authorizing American mem- 
bership in the International Labor Organization, and the Lend- 
Lease Act of March, 1941, formed the basis of numerous execu- 
tive agreements. Again, United States participation in the United 
Nations Relief and Reconstruction Administration rests on an ex- 
ecutive agreement supported by an act of Congress authorizing 
the necessary appropriations. 

Several Groups point out that the Supreme Court, in the Bel- 
mont (301 U.S. 324) and Pink (315 U.S. 203) cases, has affirmed 
that executive agreements have the force of the “law of the land.” 
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Some note that a joint resolution, approved by a majority of each 
House and signed by the President, has frequently been y 
place of a treaty as in the annexation of Texas and later of Hi 
and in the termination of the war with the Central Power 
1921. “In legal effect”’ one Group remarks, “a treaty, an 
Congress, a joint resolution and an executive agreement are on 
the same level.’” Many Groups conclude that, legally, we may dy 
anything by executive agreement and joint resolution which we 
can do by treaty and that the treaty-making power of the United 
States as a sovereign nation is unlimited. sg 

The three Groups that regard the executive agreement mall 
supported by congressional approval as unconstitutional base 
their view on what they regard as the clear intent of the founding 
fathers that major international agreements should be made by 
means of formal treaties. In support of this view they remark the 
fact that the Constitution forbids the States to “enter into any 
treaty, alliance or confederation,” but merely limits their entering 
into any “agreement or compact with another State, or with 
foreign power’’ by the requirement that they first obtain the con 
sent of Congress, thus indicating an intended distinction between 
“treaties” and less important “agreements.” Of the Groups that 
express doubt as to the constitutionality of the executive agree 
ment procedure for United States adherence to a world organize 
tion, some express the view that, whatever the original intent of 
the authors of the Constitution, the use in practice of executive 
agreements for many different kinds of international arrange 
ments has now gone so far that there is little doubt that the Se 
preme Court would find this method valid in this case were the 
matter referred to it for decision. 

Though two thirds or more of the Groups thus believe th 
method of executive agreement supported by Congressional ap 
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proval to be constitutional, they are less well agreed as to te | 
wisdom of using this method in seeking United States entry into } “Ifi 
a world security organization. Seven Groups favor it unqualifiedly, | "8# 
Fifteen additional Groups would use it should it seem clear that { ou 
a two-thirds Senate vote favoring United States adherence cannot | 0 
be obtained. Eleven Groups are opposed to this method even i | °PP° 
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such a contingency. They point out that an attempt to use this 
 { method would stir Congressional and popular fears that the Execu- | 
| dye was usurping Congressional powers, would introduce many ) 
+, | imrelevant factors into the fundamental question of the desirability | 
of | of American entry, and doubtless, would provoke many negative . 
| yotes from Senators who are themselves in favor of United States ) 
but who feel that they should stand zealous | 
hich we | over the constitutional prerogatives of the Senate. In short they | 
United | ate inclined to feel that any attempt to use the executive agree- . 
ment route would stir up enough additional opposition to make 






































method American entry as unlikely by this method as by the treaty route. 
al bay | Three Groups suggest that the method proposed would be less 
ounding objectionable were it called by some other name than an “Execu- 
rade by | tive Agreement” or even an “Executive Agreement approved by 
rark the ) Congress.” They suggest calling it a “Joint Resolution approved 
by the President” or an “Agreement approved by Congress.” 
Under some such name, and backed by an educational i | 
to convince the public of its constitutionality, they think such a 
he con | method would be worth trying. | 
yetween | Among the Groups opposed to using this method, by whatever 
rps that | Same it be called, many urge the importance and solemnity of 

agree. United States entry into an international security organization as 
being in itself sufficient ground for giving this action the full dress 
stent of | stature of a formal treaty approved by two thirds of the Senate. 
‘ecutive | Furthermore, they urge, such approval would serve to reassure 
rrange- | other members of the international organization that adherence 
the Se } by the United States was no temporary whim or one-party pro- 
ere the | gram but a well established and substantially supported long-run 

policy of the country as a whole. 


eve the 
nal ap 

to te | _ The vast majority of the Groups, in response to the question, 
ry into ) If it seems best to seek United States entry into an international 
ifiedly, | ganization for the maintenance of peace by means of a treaty, 
ar that | Should we try now to amend the Constitution so that approval by 
cannot | Wo thirds of the Senators present will no longer be necessary?,” 
oppose such action now but favor it for a later period. Three 


AMENDMENT OF THE TREATY CLAUSE 
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Groups respond with an unqualified “Yes,” four with an 1 
fied “No.” The others favor such an amendment eventually, by 
urge that it is almost certain that such a change could not be mg 
in time to be of assistance in obtaining approval of charter me 
ship for the United States in the proposed world security ¢ 
ization. Furthermore, they argue, any attempt to amend the ty 
thirds rule now would probably sir op 0 rch cation an 
so to becloud the central issues concerning our entrance it 
international organization with irrelevancies about Senate p 
rogatives that ratification of a treaty of adherence would be & 
feated. It would be better, these Groups urge, to seek to ¢ ain 
Senate approval under the present constitutional provisions, ani} 
then later, to try to amend the Constitution in the desired re 

The difficulties in obtaining rapid amuenea 6 sae : 
rule, the Groups seem to think, center around obtaining | 
Ce ee ee on 
rather than around obtaining ratification by three fourths of 
States. The latter process, though time-consuming, seems tele 
tively likely to meet with success. As one Group puts it, “Th 
States have ratified 21 of the 26 amendments presented to t 
but these 26 represent the survivals from a total of over 3000 pre 

posed in Congress but not approved.” On the other hand, it is a 
parent that difficulties would arise in obtaining a favorable two 
thirds vote in the Senate to deprive that body of some of its cher ee 
ished prerogatives. There seems little ground for assuming that | 6 i 
Senate minority which is strong enough to block ratification ol a 
treaty under the present rule, would consent to a change in tit } 
rule so that this treaty could be approved. Proposals to changet 
two-thirds rule were introduced after the defeat of the Versaillt 
Treaty, after the defeat of the Permanent Court in 1935, a 
again in 1943. To the suggestion that it would be possible to 
pass the Senate by calling a Constitutional Convention upon a 
plication of two thirds of the States, a number of Groups replj } 1» 4 
that this method, though theoretically possible, has never bem} 4... 
used and gives every promise of being extremely cumbersome. — 

In any case, the decisive argument in the minds of the Groups 
that any attempt to amend the Constitution in this respect now] 4, 
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would endanger United States entry into the world security or- 
ization. If a favorable two-thirds Senate vote on a treaty of 


made adherence cannot at present be obtained, it is unlikely that a two- 
‘thirds vote would approve a constitutional amendment of the kind 


and tel 


c into ay 


ate eT 


ld be de 


. It is better, the Groups hold, to run the risks involved 


+ | in seeking Senate approval of the proposed treaty of adherence by 


atwo-thirds vote, than to tempt almost certain defeat by becloud- 
ing the issues involved with heated discussions of Senate pre- 
rogatives, the intention of the founding fathers, and detailed con- 


' } stitutional questions. 


If, sooner or later, the Constitution should be amended by 


| changing the present two-thirds rule for treaty ratification, the 


jon naturally arises, “What form should such an amendment 


_— , 
™| take?” Save for a few scattering suggestions 
"| agreed in recommending that the requirement for treaty approval 


} bea majority vote of those present and voting in each of the two 


"| Houses of Congress. The Groups regard this method as much 
"| more democratic and much more representative of the will of the 
~ | people of the country than the present provision. They point out 

that action by the House of Representatives as well as the Senate 
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is usually called or in the process of implementing a treaty, be- 
cause appropriations and other legislative enactments are neces- 
sary. At present the House is committed in advance by independent 
Senate action in approving a treaty to implement such legislation 
as is necessary. Furthermore, the Groups urge, a majority vote in 
each House would come much closer than the present procedure 
-toguaranteeing that a treaty has the support not only of the various 
States and State interests but also of the majority of all the people. 
Alternatives to this proposal are scattered and receive only very 
light support. Two Groups specify a majority of the total mem- 
bership of each House and three are ambiguous as between this 
and a majority of those present and voting in each House. Nearly 
‘all the others prefer the last alternative, regarding it as the most 
democratic method available under our bicameral Federal system. 


CHOICE OF THREE ALTERNATIVES 


As a summary of their discussions, the Groups turn to this 
question: ““Which of the following methods do you think should 
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be pursued in seeking to achieve United States membership in; 
general international organization for peace and security: ai 
treaty requiring approval of two thirds of the Senators 

b. an executive agreement approved by both Houses of 

with no change in the constitutional provision regarding the 

ing of treaties; or c. an amendment of the Constitution so 
proval of a treaty by two thirds of the Senators present vile 
longer be necessary?” 

The choice of the Groups is clear. They reaffirm their ple 
ence for seeking approval of our entrance into a world 
organization by means of a treaty approved as required by present 
constitutional provisions. A good two thirds of the Groups favor 
this procedure if there is a reasonable chance for its success, Of 
these, fifteen Groups would accept an executive agreement ap 
proved by both Houses as a second choice. Seven choose the execy 
tive agreement method as their first choice. Several Groups 
gest that a very simple treaty providing for our entrance clk 
international organization be submitted for approval by ty 
thirds of the Senate, but that all matters of detail and implements 
tion be left to executive agreements supported by a majority ¢ 
those voting in each of the two Houses. Two Groups favor seek 
ing first a constitutional amendment modifying the two-thins 
Senate approval requirement for treaties. Two other Groups pit 
pose a constitutional amendment which would include the whol 
Charter of the proposed international organization within our ow 
Constitution. The overwhelming majority of the Groups, how 
ever, favor devoting our efforts to obtaining solid approval of 
United States participation by our present method of treaty-mak- 


ing. 
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ProsLeM XVII—Peacerut SETTLEMENT OF 
INTERNATIONAL DispuTes* 

On many of the issues presented in the Analysis of this prob- 
lem there is almost complete agreement among the thirty-four 
Groups reporting. Nearly every one of them urges that we should 
seek now to establish both machinery for enforcing peace and 
also procedures for the peaceful settlement of disputes. They 
unite in favoring a world court which shall have compulsory juris- 
diction over all international legal disputes and urge, with only an 
occasional dissent, that the United States should abstain from de- 
manding certain special exceptions in its own interest. For the 
settlement of political questions nearly all the Groups, perhaps 
with the Dumbarton Oaks Proposals in mind, favor a small po- 
litical council along the lines of the Security Council projected in 
those Proposals. They would make its decisions binding if ap- 
proved by a special majority vote and favor supporting them with 
diplomatic, economic, and, if necessary, military sanctions. 



















PEACE ENFORCEMENT AND PEACEFUL CHANGE 


The Groups turn first to the question, “What should be the 
time relation of the establishment of procedures for the pacific 
settlement of international disputes to the creation of an interna- 
tional authority to enforce the peace?” and to the subsidiary 
questions: a. “Is it best first to: make provisions for the enforce- 
ment of the peace, leaving the establishment of effective pro- 
cedures for attaining justice until later?” b. “Is it best to make 
sure first that we achieve a just peace or at least have available 
effective means for attaining it, before turning to the problem of 










1 Issued in September, 1944. Replies were received y during Novem- 
ber and December, 1944, from 34 Cooperating Groups of faculty members lo- 
cated at Bowdoin, Brown, Bucknell, California Institute of Technology, Carle- 
ton, Colorado, Dartmouth, Denver, Dunbarton College of H Cross. 

etown, Harvard, Holy Cross, Hood, Kentucky, Louisiana Polytechnic. 
Loyola (Baltimore), Miami, Milwaukee-Downer, Nebraska, New Jersey 
State Teachers College at Trenton, New School for Social Research, Notre 
Dame, Pennsylvania, Rollins, Skidmore, Smith, Stanford, Sweet Briar, Van- 
derbilt (Scarritt and Peabody), West Virginia, Wheaton (Illinois), Wheaton 
(Massachusetts), Wilson and Wisconsin. 
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its enforcement?” c. “Is it best to seek to establish simul 
and in the near future both machinery for enforcing peace, y 
also procedures for the peaceful settlement of disputes and 

orderly elimination of well-founded discontents?” : 

Almost without exception the Groups agree that we sho 
strive now to establish both the machinery needed for the enforgs. 
ment of peace and procedures effective for the peaceful settlemen 
of international disputes. They regard these tasks as com 
tary and urge that progress in each direction be made as 
as possible. In pushing for both we should not of course be dip 
mayed if an advance toward one goal is not always accompanied 
by a similar advance toward the other. The relative stages of 
achievement of the two ends need not occur simultaneously, by 
we should work’ simultaneously toward the realization of both 
ends, and be ready to welcome any progress made toward either, 
It would be unwise to delay our efforts in either direction to wait 
until additional progress is made in the other. Each task is dif 
ficult, but working toward either one is not incompatible with 
working toward the other. Indeed the contrary is true. The greater 
the likelihood of an effective system of collective security, the 
fewer will be the special claims to strategic areas, and the more 
willing States will be to settle their disputes with other States by 
peaceful means rather than risk sanctions against themselves by 
the security organization. On the other hand, the better estab 
lished peaceful methods for settling disputes are, the more willing 
States will be to undertake such action as is necessary to enforce 
the peace because the number of calls for enforcement will be cor 
respondingly reduced. 

These two ends, the enforcement of peace and the peaceful set 
tlement of international disputes, are sometimes confused in cur 
rent discussions and even in the Group reports, with a third 
the attainment of a just peace after the war. While, of course, all 
the Groups would like to see this end attained, many of them pre: 
dict that in spite of our best efforts injustices are almost certail 
to be a part of the peace settlement. The possibility of this ever 
tuality, however, the Groups urge, should not cause us to hesitate 
to lend our fullest cooperation to the establishment of an intern 
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tional organization to enforce the peace and to provide means for 
change. Without such an organization injustices can be 
removed only by force. With it, on the other hand, the way is 
to remove legitimate grievances and promote the realization 
of proper aspirations by peaceful change. Injustices will not be 
“frozen” by an international organization, such as that proposed 
at Dumbarton Oaks, which not only prevents aggression but pro- 
yides means for the peaceful settlement of disputes and the cooper- 
ative removal of the social and economic causes of international 
fiction. 
INTERNATIONAL LEGAL DISPUTES 

In answer to the question, ““What provision should be made for 
the settlement of legal disputes, i.e., disputes which arise from 
conflicting claims of legal rights?” the Groups unanimously sup- 
port the proposal for some kind of international court. Most of 
them do not discuss the composition of the court or its rules of 

lure, nor the question whether the Permanent Court of In- 
ternational Justice should be continued as the judicial body of the 
new organization or whether a new court should be set up. All, 
however, urge the settlement of international legal disputes by 
reference to some international judicial body. In only one case is 
the support of a Group for this proposal rather weak. Members 
of that Group prefer what they regard as a much more funda- 
mental solution, the withering away of national States in favor of 
a genuine world State, so that there would no longer be interna- 
tional legal disputes to be settled. Another Group proposes that 
there may well be regional international courts in addition to a 
global one. 

The Groups believe that there is little factual ground for the 
natural doubts that might at first be entertained with regard to 
the judicial impartiality and fairness of an international court, 
composed as it must necessarily be of justices who are themselves 
nationals of one country or another that may be involved in dis- 
putes which come before the court. The Groups point to the 
record of the Permanent Court of International Justice between 
1922 and 1942. Though judges sometimes decided cases in favor 
of their own countries, there were many cases in which they de- 
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cided against their own States. In any case the fact that nig 
the nationality of the disputants always constitute a small ming. 

ity of the court implies that they are most unlikely to be rr 
exercise a deciding influence. With proper safeguards as to the 
selection of the judges and as to judicial procedures of the coun, 
there seems little chance that the several nationalities of th 
judges will unduly influence their decisions. 

Nor does it seem likely, the Groups urge, that decisions of the 
court will be unduly influenced by political rather than judicial 
considerations. They note that out of the thirty-two judgmeny 
and twenty-seven advisory opinions given by the Permaney 
Court of International Justice between 1922 and 1942, in only one 
instance was there serious criticism of the Court on this ground, 
The general respect and confidence which the Court won for it 
self during the twenty years of its operation, seem to the Groups 
an excellent augury for the future. 

The Groups deny also that there is real danger of undue judicial 
development of international law. American legal tradition has 
become accustomed to such “interpretation” or development of 
national law because of the practices of the United States Supreme 
Court. The tendency of American legal opinion seems to be t 
welcome such interpretation as preferable to the almost imposs- 
bly detailed codification of law that would be required were the 
Court to be granted no discretion. It is a safe assumption, based on 
the history of our Supreme Court, the Groups believe, that the im 
ternational court would not extend international law much if any 
beyond contemporary world opinion. Courts are traditionally 
conservative and tend to lag behind rather than move in advanee 
of public opinion and legislative developments. 

Asked if the United States should agree to give a world cout 
compulsory jurisdiction over legal disputes to which it is a patty, 
all the Groups urge that submission of legal disputes to the appr 
priate international court should be compulsory and that the 
United States should agree to refer to such a court the legal dit 
putes to which it is a party. Most of them specifically advance the 
hope that there will be a general tendency for more and mote 
categories of disputes to be regarded as legal rather than as polite 
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judges of cal and hence to come automatically within the realm of judicial 
all minor. | settlement. Many would go farther even now than is provided for 
be ablet)| jn the so-called optional clause of the Permanent Court’s Statute. 
as tot | This provides for voluntary acceptance of the Court’s compul- 
the cour, — ‘in all or any of the classes of legal disputes 
Ss Of the 
(a) the interpretation of a treaty; 
ms Of the | - (b) any question of international law; 
n judicial | — (c) the existence of any fact which, if established, would con- 


udgments stitute a breach of an international obligation; 
ermanen | — (d) the nature or extent of the reparation to be made for the 
only one breach of an international obligation.” 


3 ground, | Many of the Groups would prefer an agreement to submit all in- 
om for it | ternational legal disputes to the adjudication of the Court, leaving 
© Groups| it to the Court itself to decide in disputed cases whether or not it 
has jurisdiction. They remark that courts are reluctant rather than 
¢ judicial | greedy to take on tough borderline cases, and they cite the slow- 
ition has} ness with which the United States Supreme Court has extended 
sment of | federal power over the constituent States. 
Supreme} — Giving a world court compulsory jurisdiction over all legal dis- 
to bet} putes, including the authority to decide when it has jurisdiction, 
imposs- | provides a much more effective method for the peaceful settle- 
were the | ment of such disputes, the Groups urge, than merely authorizing 
based on) it to settle those disputes which are voluntarily submitted to it 
it the im | by all the parties concerned. With only voluntary submission 
h if any | there is a natural tendency for a State which has doubts as to the 
itionally | legality of its claims to refuse to submit the matter to judicial set- 
advance | tlement and to insist instead on a political settlement where it 
can make use of its power to obtain a decision specially favorable 
Id court | to it. 
a party, | One Group expresses the matter this way: “Reluctance on the 
© appt | part of any nation to submit to such (compulsory) jurisdiction of a 
that the | world court can arise only from fear of adverse decisions of two 
gal dis | general types: (a) those which are incorrect or unfair, and (b) 
nce the | those which are correct and fair but which involve matters as to 
d more | which the losing nation might have obtained, in the absence of 
it | court procedures, a more favorable settlement by virtue of its 
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superior strength or prestige. The records of the Permanen 
Court of International Justice and of the innumerable arbitratigg 
commissions to which international legal disputes have been sub 
mitted reveal that fears of incorrect or unfair decisions are ng 
well-founded. ‘To insist upon the privilege of using force to ob 
tain an illegal or unjust settlement of a legal dispute is to insig 
upon international anarchy. . . . We believe that both the immedi. 
ate and long-term interests of the United States demand that this 
country set an example to other powers by taking the lead in ap. 
nouncing its unreserved readiness to subject international legal dis. 
putes to which it may henceforth be a party to the jurisdiction of 
a world court equipped with adequate sanctions for the enforce. 
ment of its decisions.” 

In response to the question, “Even though it be agreed in prin 
ciple that a world court should be given compulsory jurisdiction 
over legal disputes, should not the United States insist on certain 
specific exceptions?” only three Groups suggest that the United 
States should insist on specific exceptions. Even these three seem 
to regard such exceptions as desirable only for practical reasons 
rather than in principle. In order to obtain Congressional support 
for United States adherence it will probably be necessary, they 
say, to exempt certain types of legal disputes from the compub 
sory jurisdiction of the court. All the other Groups, and appar 
ently in principle these three as well, stress the value of giving 
the international court complete jurisdiction over all legal dis 
putes between States. If the United States. insists on certain ex 
ceptions, other States will be moved to make exceptions of their 
own, and such a procedure could easily nullify the value of the 
whole plan. Furthermore, there is no need, the Groups urge, for 
us to make such exceptions in our own favor. International law 
does not now cover the “domestic” issues over which many Amer 
icans would be reluctant to give a world court power. And, under 
the plan for a general international organization contained in the 
Dumbarton Oaks Proposals such matters can be brought within 
the scope of international law only with American approval. 
Hence there is little actual danger that by giving a world coutt 
compulsory jurisdiction we should be empowering it to “inter 
fere” in “domestic affairs.” 
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The Groups turn next to the question, ‘““What should the role 
of arbitration be in the settlement of legal disputes?” All of the 
Groups that comment on arbitration save two, propose that it be 
made available as an optional alternative for States which in any 

icular case agree in preferring it to a court settlemert of 
their dispute. A number of Groups urge that if arbitral tribunals 
are made readily available by the international organization, 
States will often turn to them in cases of quasi-legal disputes 
where some of the issues involved go beyond the area definitely 
covered by international law at that stage of its development. 
One Group suggests that voluntary submission to arbitration 
should always be open as a first choice to avoid the necessity of 
bringing a dispute formally before a world court. The two dis- 
senting Groups maintain that with a world court functioning ef- 
fectively it will be unnecessary to resort to arbitration and one 
adds that the provision of arbitral as well as judicial bodies for 
the settlement of legal disputes would result in innecessary 
rivalry. 

INTERNATIONAL POLITICAL DISPUTES 

The next major question on which the Groups report is, “What 
provision should be made for the settlement of political differences, 
i¢., differences which do not arise from conflicting claims of 
legal right?” Assuming that States are required to submit their 
political disputes for international settlement, they consider first 
the question: “What should be the form of the international 
agency to which reference is made? (a) Should such disputes be 
submitted directly to tribunals or commissions composed, not of 
representatives of governments, but of persons appointed because 
of their special qualifications? (b) If the decision is in favor of 


| teference to a political body, i.e., one composed of representatives 


of governments, what should that body’s composition be?”’ 

Five Groups urge that political disputes be referred directly to 
a commission of specially qualified persons not representing gov- 
ernmments. They feel that such a body would be more likely to 
render informed, objective and just judgments, soundly based on 
the facts in the case, than would a political body which would be 
influenced by power politics and political friendships and interests. 

All the other Groups, save a few that do not comment on the 
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point, favor submission of political disputes to a small body which 
would represent governments. They judge that the political ng. 
ture of the issues involved in such disputes call for political treat. 
ment. Furthermore, the Groups urge, a decision reached by per. 
sons who are not representatives of governments would lack ay. 
thority because such a group would not be able to enforce its de. 
cisions. To give a nongovernmental body power to make deci- 
sions and a governmental body power to enforce them would be 
unsatisfactory because, among other things, the governments fe 
sponsible for enforcing decisions in political disputes would insist 
on having an emphatic voice in the making of those decisions, 
Many of the Groups which favor a political council composed of 
representatives of governments remark that they would expect 
such a political body to appoint and use such commissions of ex- 
perts as could throw light on the special issues involved in each 
case. In these subsidiary commissions, it is suggested, members 
should vote as individuals rather than as representatives of gov- 
ernments. In many cases, presumably, the recommendations of 
these expert commissions would be adopted by the political coun- 
cil which is charged with final responsibility. Members of these 
commissions of experts should be the best men available whether 
or not they are also national or international governmental of- 
ficials. 

Of the Groups that comment on the composition of the political 
body to be charged with the settlement of political disputes, 
nearly all propose a small council of the general nature of the 
Security Council as envisaged by the Dumbarton Oaks Plan. A 
few Groups offer special suggestions to enhance the power of 
the small States on such a council. Some propose assigning to them 
a majority of the seats. One-Group proposes a larger body in 
which every member State shall have one vote but in which cer- 
tain States because of their population, productive capacity, mil- 
itary potential, or some similar factor, shall have extra votes in 
proportion to their special interests and responsibilities. Another 
Group proposes a second political body, like the Security Council 
envisaged in the Dumbarton Oaks Proposals but with different 
membership; under this plan the new Council would be concerned 
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exclusively with the peaceful settlement of international disputes 
and the Security Council would be free to devote its energies ex- 
clusively to the enforcement of the settlements reached and to 
the restraint of any attempts made to settle disputes by force. 
Some Groups would allow the Assembly a role in proposing or 
approving peaceful settlements. They believe that endorsement of 
a settlement by the Assembly would guarantee that the settle- 
ment had substantial support from the small powers as well as 
from the great ones. In case enforcement action were necessary 
this would mitigate or remove the suspicion that the great powers 
were simply trying to impose by their might a settlement which 
favored their own interests. It would mean that the interests of 
justice as well as of power would be satisfied. 

On the assumption that disputes are referred to an agency com- 

of representatives of governments, the Groups consider the 
question, “Should the decisions of such a body, even if not volun- 
tarily accepted by the parties directly involved, be binding?” 
They are unanimous in affirming that they should be binding. 
One Group suggests that they be binding for a limited period of 
say twenty or thirty years and that then the issues involved come 
up automatically for review and reconsideration. Several Groups 
remark that compulsory settlement of disputes should be resorted 
to only after all efforts at reaching a voluntary agreement have 
failed. The other Groups insist without qualification on the im- 
portance of having the decisions of the international body en- 
trusted with political settlements binding on all concerned. Not to 
make such decisions binding would permit any power which ob- 
jected to a change in the status quo to block such change by 
standing pat, and thus would nullify the whole program for ob- 
taining reform of unjust conditions through peaceful change. 

With only three exceptions, the Groups agree that to make its 
decisions concerning the peaceful settlement of political dis- 
putes binding, the political council entrusted with such matters 
must approve them by a special majority vote of two thirds or 
three fourths. They hold that a requirement of complete unanim- 
ity would make it impossible to reach decisions in many important 
cases. Furthermore, as one Group puts it, “It is one thing to re- 
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quire unanimity when the question is whether all States repre. 
sented in a conference will agree to some treaty or enter into some 
organization. It is a very different matter to require it when the 
problem is that of applying general agreements in detail, or of 
giving vitality to a principle already unanimously adopted.” At 
the other extreme, the Groups recognize that, though a simple 
majority vote might ideally be the most democratic procedure, it 
is practically necessary that international decisions which may 
require enforcement action should have the support of a prepa. 
derant majority of world opinion. In a council of eleven members, 
including five great powers, it is theoretically possible that a sim- 
ple majority could reach a decision opposed by every one of the 
great powers, and such an event would of course render the possi- 
bility of enforcement exceedingly remote. For such reasons as 
these the Groups are almost completely agreed on the middle 
ground of a special majority vote of two thirds or three fourths, 
As between these two they express only a mild preference fora 
two-thirds majority. 

Of the three dissenting Groups, one says that the type of vote 
required should vary with the type of dispute being settled, an 
other that voting procedure should depend on the enforcement pro- 
cedures which are envisaged. The third believes that a simple 
majority vote would be sufficient. 

The Groups are considerably more divided on the question as 
to whether the unanimous agreement of the great powers should 
be required. Ideally most of them are opposed to such a require 
ment. They regard it as neither just nor democratic. They be 
lieve that it gives the great powers too much opportunity to coerce 
the smaller powers and enables them to prevent any coercion of 


themselves. Under such an arrangement small powers can be | 


compelled to settle their political differences by peaceful means; 
great powers cannot be. A number of Groups, however, point to 
the practical realities of the situation. They note that a great 
power that is unwilling to settle its disputes peaceably cannot in 
fact be compelled to do so short of a large-scale and catastrophic 
war. This would be particularly true were the United States, 
Great Britain, or the Soviet Union one of the powers involved. 
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Short of a long and terrible war, no one of them can be com- 
to keep the peace unless it is voluntarily willing to do so. 
Other Groups point out that since the responsibility for enforc- 
ing settlements against any State will fall primarily and most 
heavily on the great powers it is only reasonable to require their 
val of any decision that might have to be enforced. Even in 
practice, however, nearly every Group is opposed to allowing a 
great power to block action by its veto in disputes to which it is a 
. The actual votes of the Groups on these points are as fol- 
lows: Two Groups favor requiring the unanimous agreement of 
all the great powers, presumably whether they are parties to the 
dispute or not, though on this point their reports are not clear. 
Eight Groups would require the affirmative vote of all the great 
powers that are not a party to the dispute. One Group favors the 
same voting procedure in the case of the settlement of disputes as 
is finally agreed upon for the Security Council in enforcement 
cases. Two Groups are so divided on this question of voting pro- 
cedure as to be unable to agree on a recommendation. The other 
nineteen Groups would prefer not to have even a qualified great 
power unanimity rule in cases of the sort envisaged here. A few 
of these Groups comment that such a rule may prove necessary, 
however, in order to obtain great power acceptance of the re- 
quirement that all powers, including themselves, settle their inter- 
national disputes by peaceful procedures of the sort outlined. 

With the exceptions noted all the Groups agree that the pro- 
posed Security Council, or some similar body, should take what- 
ever enforcement actions prove necessary against any State which 
refuses to abide by the decisions of the bodies charged with the 
settlement of international disputes. Three Groups would forbid 
the use of military sanctions in such cases. All the others-approve 
the use of such sanctions if they prove necessary, though they 
would favor beginning with the milder sanctions of world opinion, 
diplomatic pressure and economic restrictions. 
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ProsLemM XVIII—Tue Dumsarton Oaks Proposats: 
Tue EnrorceMent oF Peace! 


While the Groups are not entirely satisfied with the Dumbar. 
ton Oaks Proposals relating to security, and suggest many changes, 
those which express an opinion on the matter are almost unani- 
mous in holding that the Proposals should be adopted even if no 
important modification of them is now obtainable. In their opinion 
the Proposals represent a significant first step toward the develop. 
ment of an international organization capable of maintaining peace 
and security against any aggressor. The alternative to them js 
recognized to be, not a better international organization, but none 
at all. Two Groups qualify their acceptance by the statement that 
United States participation should be conditioned upon the adop- 
tion of a rule regarding voting procedure in the Security Council 
which would prevent a permanent member of the Security Council, 
itself charged with a breach of the peace, from being able to veto 
enforcement action by the organization. One Group would make 
United States adherence conditional upon a simple majority rule 
for voting procedure in the Security Council. All the other Groups 
favor United States participation even though a requirement of 
great-power unanimity in all cases of enforcement action is in- 
cluded, and a few Groups favor inclusion of such a requirement. 

Nearly all the Groups agree that on balance the Proposals sat- 
isfy the conditions of probable effectiveness for the enforcement 
of peace in greater degree than the Covenant of the League of Na- 
tions, and the vast majority conclude that while imperfect, they 
meet these conditions to about as high a degree as can be expected 


1 Issued in December, 1944. Replies were received largely during January 
and February, 1945, from 46 Cooperating Groups of faculty members located 
at Bowdoin, Brown, Bucknell, California Institute of Technology, Carleton, 
Central YMCA College, Cincinnati, Colorado, Dartmouth, DePauw, Dun- 
barton College of Holy Cross, Georgetown, Georgia, Goucher, Harvard, 
Holy Cross, Hood, John Carroll, Kentucky, Knox, Lebanon Valley, Louis 
iana Polytechnic, Loyola (Baltimore), Miami, Michigan State, Milwaukee 
Downer, Mount Holyoke, Nebraska, New School for Social Research, Notre 
Dame, Oberlin, Occidental, Pennsylvania, Rollins, Skidmore, Smith, Southern 
California, Stanford, Sweet Briar, Vanderbilt (and Scarritt College and Pea 
body College), Wellesley, West Virginia, Wheaton (Illinois), Wheaton 
(Massachusetts), Wilson and Wisconsin. 
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under present world circumstances. The Proposals, the Groups 
recognize, do not offer any promise of success in putting down a 
breach of the peace by one of the “Big Three,” but, they urge, 
this is out of the question for any international organization that 
would be acceptable today. Several Groups express themselves as 
greatly disappointed in the Dumbarton Oaks Proposals, regarding 
them as providing for what is in essence a great-power alliance 
which would maintain peace in the interest of these powers and 
which would depend for its effectiveness on their concerted good 
will, bought perhaps at a very high price. The ov ing ma- 
jority of the Groups, however, look at the Proposals from what 
they call the “evolutionary” rather than the “perfectionist” point 
of view, and they judge them to be a substantial and fairly satis- 
factory step forward toward an international organization capable 
of preserving a just peace from attacks from any quarter. 


EFFECTIVENESS FOR SECURITY 


The Groups turn first to the question, “Considering those pro- 
visions of the Dumbarton Oaks Proposals which envisage the es- 
tablishment of a world organization for the enforcement of inter- 
national peace—i.e., for the prevention or suppression of wars of 
aggression, or attempts at aggression, by any State, great or 
small—do they (1) satisfy the conditions of effectiveness for this 
purpose in a higher degree than the League of Nations Covenant, 
and, (2) in a sufficient degree, in the following respects: 

(a) Approximation to certainty of decision to use the machinery 

of peace enforcement, if or when any aggressions occur? 

(b) Approximation to certainty that national forces will be pro- 
vided upon call of the Security Council? 

(c) Assured preponderance of the armed force at the disposal of 
the international organization over the forces of any ag- 
gressor? 

(d) Promptness of action? 

(e) Unity of action? 

In answering this question, the Groups tend to assume that en- 

forcement action will not be taken against one of the “Big Three” 
and therefore their discussion is concerned with the question of 
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the effectiveness of the organization, as described in the P 

als, in preventing or suppressing breaches of the peace by one of 
the other powers. They recognize that there is no possibility of 
the organization fulfilling this function against one of the thre 
great powers. 

The Groups point out that likelihood of decision to take action 
depends less on the machinery provided than on the existence of g 
serious will to use that machinery to prevent or suppress any 
breach of the peace. The Dumbarton Oaks Proposals, like the 
League Covenant, leave the decision to act or not to act primarily 
with the great powers. By their veto power they can prevent action 
and by their influence they can, if united among themselves, com. 
pel action. A preponderant majority of the Groups express the 
view that under the plan envisaged in the Proposals there will be 
a greater approximation to certainty of decision than under the 
League Covenant. They base this conclusion on their belief that 
the present great powers have profited from the sad experiences 
of the last twenty-five years and will not again be likely to fail to 
take preventive action in the face of a threat to the peace or sup 
pressive action in the face of a breach of the peace. Further, the 
participation this time of the United States, they urge, will tend 
to make a decision to act more likely. 

Six Groups judge the situation to be about the same in respect 
to likelihood of decision as under the League Covenant, and three 
Groups judge it to be less satisfactory. The latter base their view 
upon the clause prohibiting the Assembly from making recom- 
mendations on matters before the Security Council and on the ab- 
sence of such specific pledges as Articles X and XVI of the Cove- 
nant. Article X states, ““The Members of the League undertake . .. 


to preserve as against external aggression the territorial integrity | 


and existing political independence of all Members of the League.” 
Article XVI provides that “Should any Member of the League 
resort to war in disregard of its covenants . . . it shall ipso facto be 
deemed to have committed an act of war against all other Mem- 
bers of the League.” Those taking the opposite view point out 


that the provisions of these Articles were never carried out. Fur | 


thermore, they add, the substance of these articles is included in 
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the statement of “Purposes” and “Principles” in the Dumbarton 
one of | Qaks Proposals. 
lity of | Nearly all the Groups believe that the question as to whether 
> three | the Security Council can be depended on to use the peace-enforce- | 
ment machinery available to it against aggressors, depends much i 
action | more on the will of the members of that council rather than on 1 
c¢ ofa | the precise definition of such terms as “act of aggression” and 
$$ any | “breach of the peace,” or on the voting procedure finally agreed \ 
ke the upon. If the “Big Three’’ continue to cooperate in international ! 
marily | affairs, the likelihood of action against any other aggressor will 
action approximate to certainty. If they split among themselves, or if 
» COM | one of them is charged with aggression, the likelihood of a deci- 
$s the | sion to act will be very slight. Many Groups are interested in 
vill be | |iberalizing the voting procedure in the Security Council, but 
et the | Jargely for its long-run effect rather than in the expectation that 
f that important decisions can be taken in the next few years without the H 
lences { fyll support of the present great powers. | 
fail to All Groups but one believe the Proposals give better guarantees ‘| 
f sup- | as regards certainty that national forces will be provided upon 
t, the | call of the Security Council than did the League Covenant and the 
| tend | vast majority of them regard the Proposals as satisfactory in this 
respect. The setting up in advance of specific agreements as to 
spect | the forces and facilities to be provided, together with the advance 
three planning by the Military Staff Committee, would, the Groups be- 
view | lieve, commit the nations concerned so thoroughly that they 
com | would be very likely to provide the contingents agreed upon when 
e ab- | asked by the Security Council to do so. This would be particularly 
ove; | true of the great powers, from whom the largest contingents 





































€... | would come, because were they not willing to act, they would 
rity have prevented the call from being issued by the Security Council. 
gue. | The one dissenting Group offers no reasons for its position. 

age On the question whether the Proposals give more or less as- 


tobe | surance than the Covenant that the armed forces at the disposal 
Mem- | of the international organization will be superior to those of any 
t out | aggressor, only one Group, and that without stated reasons, re- 
Fur. _ gards the Proposals as inferior. All the others regard the Proposals 
ed in | as definitely superior to the Covenant because of the advance agree- 
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ments entered into by the members to provide forces on call ang 
because of the advance planning of the Military Staff Committee. 

The answers as to whether or not the Proposals are sufficient 
in this respect are not clear, because many of the Groups inten 
pret, often implicitly, rather than explicitly, the phrase “any ag. 
gressor”’ in the question to mean “any aggressor against whom 
action would be ordered by the Security Council.’”’ There seems 
little doubt from the general tenor of the reports that the G 
agree that nothing approaching assured preponderance of the on 
ganization forces over those of one of the great powers is possible 
in the circumstances existing today. Another difficulty arises from 
the fact that some Groups take “assured preponderance” strictly, 
with emphasis on the “assured,”’ while others regard the phrase 
as signifying a relatively high probability of preponderance. Be 
cause of these differences in interpretation, many of them far 
from explicit, a tabulation of the voting on this question is not 
very informative. There seems to be general agreement, however, 
that the forces at the disposal of the Security Council will be 
greatly superior to those available to any power not a permanent 
member of the Security Council. 

With regard to promptness and unity of action, all the Groups 
that comment agree that the Proposals are superior to the Cove 
nant. Furthermore, all but two Groups regard the Proposals a 
satisfactory or nearly so in these respects. The plans made in ad- 
vance by the Military Staff Committee should provide relatively 
complete assurance that once a decision to act is taken unified 
action will follow promptly. 

After this detailed examination, the Groups consider whether, 
on balance, the Proposals taken as a whole satisfy the conditions 





of probable effectiveness (1) in greater degree than the League | 


Covenant, and (2) to a sufficient degree. Only two Groups re 
gard the Proposals as on balance satisfying these conditions in 4 
lesser degree than the League Covenant. Four are doubtful. All 
the others regard the Proposals as, on the whole, more satisfactory 
in this respect. Though they grant that the Covenant was more 
specific in defining certain actions as breaches of the peace, they 
call repeated attention to the much greater specificity of the Pro- 
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| call ang in planning for effective enforcement steps. This very at- 
mimittes, | rention to the details of having forces readily available at the call . 
sufficient | of the Security Council, and to having plans drawn up in advance . 
PS inter | for their use, signifies, the Groups believe, that the great powers 
any ag | have passed beyond their previous uncertainty as to the wisdom 
st whom | of enforcing peace to the practical problems of making enforce- 
© Seems | ment effective. Since a decision to act depends in any case more | 
Groups on the will of the powers to act than on technical constitutional 
the or provisions, the Proposals, in so far as they are indicative of the . 
Possible | existence of this will, are superior to the Covenant also in this | 
es from respect. 
strictly, | As to whether the Proposals, on balance, satisfy the conditions 
+ phrase | of effectiveness to a sufficient degree, five Groups say, “No”; 
ice. Be | twenty-two say, “Yes”; and twelve say that their probable effec- 
em fat | tiveness, while not high, could be increased considerably by ap- 
} 18 Not | propriate changes. i 
»wever, i 
will be PROPOSED AMENDMENTS 
manent |} The Groups answer next the question, “Should any specific 
. amendments or additions to the Plan be urged, and if so, what 
=roups | amendments?” They show much interest in considering various 
Cove. ways in which the Proposals as they now stand could be im- 
sals | proved. Most of them examine with some care the points listed 
in ad- ) in the Analysis (p. 28-29) and many suggest additional amend- 
atively | ments of their own, the total number running close to thirty. The 
unified opposition to many of the proposed changes is based largely on 
considerations of timing and political expediency. Many of the 
ether, Groups which vote against suggested changes state that they do 
litions | s0, not because they regard the modification in question as unde- 
Kague | sirable but because they think it unobtainable at this time, or at 
pS f& | least so controversial that adding it to the draft Charter which will 
$2 | be submitted to the States for ratification would seriously endan- 
I. All | ger the Charter’s acceptance. Some Groups oppose any changes at 
ctory |. this time. It is better, these Groups urge, to get an imperfect or- 
more | ganization actually under way than to have a better plan defeated. 
The Groups that vote on individual proposals favor twenty to 
Pro- | seven the addition of a definition of “aggression” or “breach of 
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the peace” or “a threat to the maintenance of international peage 
and security.” They believe that though there are borderline cages 
that tend to escape any acceptable definition there are certain ob 
vious cases which a definition can cover quite clearly, thus avoid. 
ing the time lag and doubt which would ensue were each case tp 
be considered separately. Many Groups think such a list of “ip. 
ternational crimes’’ should start modestly and grow gradually a 
the level of international mores rises. But at no stage should the 
list be thought of as complete. Any action falling within the lig 
of prescribed acts would of course be dealt with by the Security 
Council as a “threat to the peace, breach of the peace or act of ag. 
gression” but an act not so listed might be found by the Security 
Council to possess that character. The Groups which oppose this 
amendment call it unnecessary and urge that the will to act agains 
aggressors is much more important than a technical definition of 
aggression. 

Seven Groups explicitly favor the inclusion in the Proposals of 
some provision comparable to that of Article X of the League 
Covenant, under which “The Members . . . undertake to respect 
and preserve as against external aggression the territorial integ- 
rity and existing political independence of all Members . . . .” They 
believe it would be desirable for the Proposals to guarantee in ad- 
vance resolute action against such “external aggression,” Thit 
teen Groups oppose such an amendment. Some oppose it on the 
ground that it would freeze the boundary lines existing at the 
close of the war, including any unjust peace treaty provisions 
which are forced on defeated or liberated States. Others base 
their opposition on the ground that much more general pledges 
are already present in the Proposals, namely in Chapter I, clause 
(1), where one purpose of the organization is declared to be “to 
maintain international peace and security; and to that end to take 
effective collective measures for the prevention and removal of 
threats to the peace and the suppression of acts of aggression of 
other breaches of the peace . . .,” and in the Principles of Chapter 
II. These Groups tend to feel that it has been a realistic advance 
to turn from the “legalism” of the Covenant to the political ap 
proach of the Proposals. In the last analysis, they urge, the deck 
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sion to take action in case of a threat to the peace and the provi- 
sion of force to carry out that decision will depend upon the great 
powers. It is better, therefore, they say, to have the responsibility 
for decision and action placed openly upon them. 

About half of the Groups commenting regard it as desirable to 
create a permanent judicial body empowered to determine when 
an aggression or breach of the peace has occurred and when sanc- 
tions should be applied, whereas the other half oppose the sugges- 
tion. On the other hand, nearly all the Groups favor an interna- 
tional court to which legal disputes will be referred for judicial 
decision, and from which legal advice can be obtained at any time 
by the Security Council or some other agency of the international 
organization. But considerable doubt is expressed as to the advis- 
ability of leaving to a court decisions as to the occurrence of a 
breach of the peace and determination of the occasions on which 
sanctions should be applied. The Groups which favor such a pro- 
cedure argue that international crimes should be so listed in inter- 
national law and that it is proper for decisions as to the breaking 
of this law to be taken by a judicial body, which is much more free 
from political influence than a council composed of foreign secre- 
taries or diplomatic representatives. 

The Groups that oppose this plan urge that the world is not 
ready for such a legalistic treatment of international disputes. 
There is only minimal advance agreement as to what actions are 
international crimes; international law in such matters is still in 
its early stages of development. Furthermore, in the absence of a 
federal world State, repressive actions must be taken by national 
governments, and the chief executives of those governments will 
insist on having an effective voice in decisions to take such action. 
Again, these Groups urge that if the analogy with national policing 
is followed through, it will be noticed that those suspected of 
crime are first arrested, and their allegedly criminal actions brought 
to a halt, before they are brought to trial. The procedure suggested, 
these Groups say, calls, on the contrary, for letting the alleged 
criminal continue on his way while and until a court decides 
whether he is breaking the law or not. In international affairs such 
a procedure, these Groups urge, would be fatally slow. Further- 
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more, they add, decisive action, including the application of sane. 
tions, may often be needed to remove threats to the peace where 
no actual breach of the peace, amenable to judicial action, has ye 
occurred. Finally, these opposition Groups urge, there is no change 
of getting this sort of proposal adopted at this time. To advocate 
it, they fear, would serve only to confuse the issues which will 
actually be presented to the nations when a charter for the pro. 
posed organization is submitted and may lead to negative votes, 
which without this additional confusion would have been favorable. 

Not many Groups propose specific amendments as to voting 
procedure in the Security Council. The two suggested in the 
Analysis, calling for a majority vote, either of all the permanent 
members or of all members of the Security Council are over 
whelmingly rejected. Although a number of Groups express dis- 
satisfaction with the requirement of unanimous approval of the 
great powers, there is little specific agreement on an alternative, 
Only one Group proposes that a simple majority vote be sufficient, 
Two others suggest as a requirement a majority of all members of 
the Council including a majority of the permanent members. Four 
Groups prefer a two-thirds vote of all Council members, but they 
differ as to the vote of the permanent members that should be re- 
quired, two suggesting “‘at least three,” two others “‘at least four.” 
One of the latter would reduce this four to three in an emergency 
provided that the two dissenting great powers agree to withhold 
assistance from the State against which action is proposed. One 
Group, which approves the requirement of a favorable vote by 
all the permanent members of the Council not parties to the dis- 
pute, proposes that a veto by one power could be overridden by a 
two-thirds or three-fourths vote of the General Assembly. Many 
Groups seem to regard the question of voting precedure in the Se 
curity Council as less crucial than it has often been supposed to be. 
It is more important to get the organization going, even with a rule 
that falls short of the ideal, than to insist upon a better rule that is 
unacceptable to one or more of the great powers. With time and 
experience and the growth of faith in the integrity and effective- 
ness of the Security Council a rule that proves unsatisfactory can | 
undergo progressive improvement. 
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The Groups are about evenly divided as to requiring reference 
of questions pending before the Security Council to the General 
Assembly on request of the Assembly or of either party to the 
dispute. One of the Groups favoring this would not require refer- 
ence on request of the Assembly and another would not require 
it on request of a party to the dispute. The Groups which oppose 
this suggestion, while recognizing the moral effect of an Assembly 

cement, fear that long delays might be caused by refer- 
ence to the Assembly and that if such reference were compulsory 
under certain circumstances, the power of the Security Council to 
act promptly and effectively would be lost. 

The Groups again divide about evenly on the proposal of an 
armed force quota system for all States including the great powers. 
Five other Groups regard such a quota system as desirable, and 
as perhaps ultimately achievable, but they regard it as highly im- 
practicable at the present time, and urge that it would be unwise 
even to propose such a change at this time. The Proposals as they 
stand, these Groups remark, call for the formulation of plans for 
the limitation of armaments at a later stage. 

Seventeen Groups favor establishing a limited purely interna- 
tional “police force,” supplementary to national contingents. No 
Group specifically opposes this though one is “‘on the fence” about 
it. Many of the Groups that favor it believe that such a force 
would have to be quite limited to begin with so that the great 
powers would not feel menaced. But they believe that it would be 
valuable, not only because its immediate availability would facili- 
tate prompt and effective police action, but also because it could 
serve as a nucleus out of which in years to come, when wide- 
spread confidence in the international organization has developed, 
a fully effective internationalized force could grow. 


UNITED STATES ADHERENCE 


Recognizing that not all of these proposed amendments can be 
approved and incorporated in the final Charter, the Groups exam- 
ine the question, “Even if the Proposals are considered inadequate 
in certain important respects, should they nevertheless be now 
adopted, even if no important modification of them proves accep- 
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table to the governments concerned?” The Groups that express ap 
opinion are unanimous in urging that the Proposals should be 
adopted even though none of the changes suggested are obtain. 
able at this time. “Work now for such modifications as you deem 
desirable,” most of the Groups say, “but when the Charter js 
finally submitted for acceptance or rejection, urge accept; 
whole-heartedly.’ The alternative to the Dumbarton Oaks Pro. 
posals as they will be revised at the general United Nations Con. 
ference, the Groups point out, is not a more ideal organization but 
rather no organization at all. If the plans finally proposed are not 
approved, preservation of the peace will become again the sole 
responsibility of each individual State. The United States, forex. 
ample, in self-defense, would under such ‘circumstances have to 
turn itself into an armed fortress and maintain for the indefinite 
future a tremendous military establishment. 


GREAT POWER UNANIMITY RULE 


The Groups show special interest in the question, “Should adop- 
tion of the plan, or its acceptance by the United States, be condi- 
tional upon the exclusion from its final form of: (a) A qualified 
great-power-unanimity rule? (b) An absolute great-power-unan- 
imity rule?” 

Nearly all the Groups agree that, whatever the final decision 
with regard to voting procedure in the Security Council, the United 
States should adhere to the proposed organization. We should not 
make exclusion or inclusion of any particular rule on voting a con- 
dition—in the strict sense of that term—of our membership. With 
only one possible exception, they are unanimous in urging that in- 
clusion of a qualified great-power-unanimity rule, requiring the 
affirmative vote of all the permanent members of the Security 
Council who are not parties to the dispute, should not keep us 
from active membership. Only two Groups hold that an absolute 
great-power-unanimity rule, requiring the affirmative vote of all 
the permanent members of the Security Council whether parties 
to the dispute or not, should keep us from joining. All the others 
urge our prompt acceptance of the Proposals and our full partick 
pation in the work of the Organization. It is a fact, in any case, 
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many of them remark, that the international organization will not 
be able to coerce a great power for decades to come, and the in- 
clusion of an absolute great-power-unanimity rule would simply 
ighlight that fact. A qualified rule would amount to an addi- 
tional pledge of good behavior on the part of the great powers, and 
for that reason would be desirable. The absence of this additional 
pledge, however, should not keep us from accepting the specific 
commitments to maintain the peace which the Proposals even as 
they stand do include. 

A number of Groups express the view that ideally they would 
prefer to have the Security Council reach decisions by either a 
two-thirds or three-fourths vote, without special preference being 
given to the votes of the permanent members of the Council. Many 
Groups remark, however, that it is clear that “millions of Ameri- 
can citizens would almost certainly consider it unthinkable that 
this country should ever be compelled to use its armed forces by 
an international body and against the vote of its representative 
therein.” This being the case, we must concede a similar priv- 
ilege, they urge, to the other great powers. For such reasons as 
these almost every Group is opposed to making exclusion of a 
great-power-unanimity rule a condition of our adherence to the 
Organization. 

Some Groups argue similarly for an absolute great-power- 
unanimity rule. They say that the United States Senate would 
almost certainly insist on inclusion of such a rule even if other 
powers did not, for there are many Senators who would be loth 
to give an international organization power to procede against us 
when we are judged by the other States on the Security Council to 
be in the wrong. In any case, many Groups agree that in the prac- 
tice of the foreseeable future, no collective action will be taken 
against a great power, whether there is an absolute great-power- 
unanimity rule formally included in the charter or not. For such 
reasons, nearly all the Groups are willing to have an absolute rule 
included rather than to oppose adherence by the United States 
and run the risk of defeat of our only present hope of creating an 
effective international organization for peace. 
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ProsLtemM XIX—Tue Dumsarton Oaks Proposa.s: 
Economic AND SociaL Cooperation! 


The Dumbarton Oaks Proposals for economic and social coop. 
eration are endorsed as a good beginning by nearly all the Groupy 
reporting. Though the Groups make many suggestions for im 
provement they express general satisfaction with the main fem 
tures of these aspects of the Proposals. While rejecting a thor 
oughgoing functionalism, they favor the proposed two Council 
within a general international organization, one to deal with se 
curity matters, the other to concentrate on the social and ego. 
nomic conditions of enduring peace. They approve of concentrat. 
ing power within the Security Council in the hands of the grea 
powers who, in the nature of the case, must assume major respon- 
sibility for maintaining peace. They also approve giving one vote 
to each member State in the Assembly and one to each elected 
member of the Economic and Social Council, where power to 
make recommendations on economic, social and other human 
itarian matters is lodged. 

The Groups would like to see the power of both the Assembly 
and the Economic and Social Council enlarged but they believe 
that such changes can be achieved only to a limited degree at the 
present time. Many comment that changes of this sort, though ub 
timately desirable, should not be urged too strongly now. They 
believe that, unless there is nearly universal support for enlarging 
the power of the United Nations Organization, such an extension 
of power would tend to keep States from adhering to the Organ- 
ization, and thus would tend to defeat the purpose of the proposed 
change. Perhaps the best that can be done now is to keep the Or 
ganization flexible so that improvements not realizable now may 


1 Issued in February, 1945. Replies were received largely during March 
and April, 1945, from 35 Cooperating Groups of faculty members located at 
Brown, Bucknell, California Institute of Technology, Carleton, Colorado, 
Dartmouth, Georgetown, Goucher, Harvard, Hood, Illinois, Kentucky, 
Knox, Loyola (Baltimore), Miami, Michigan State, Milwaukee-Downer, 
Mount Holyoke, New School for Social Research, Notre Dame, Oberlin, 
Occidental, Pennsylvania, Rollins, Skidmore, Smith, Stanford, Sweet Briar, 
Vanderbilt, Virginia, Wellesley, West Virginia, Wheaton (Massachusetts), 
Wilson and Wisconsin. 
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be made at a later time. The Groups favor including in the Charter 
a statement of basic principles of international conduct along the 
lines of the Atlantic Charter, but they would make it clear that 
these principles state goals to be attained rather than binding rules 
to be enforced now. In general the Groups are content to limit im- 
mediate changes in the Charter to a few rather modest matters 
and they are prepared to accept the Proposals as they stand even 
if these changes are not made. 


SECURITY FUNCTIONS AND ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL FUNCTIONS 


Considering the question, “Should the handling of economic 
and social matters be organically divorced from the maintenance 
of international security and peace?’’ the Groups reject, with 
scarcely a dissenting voice, the functional proposal of developing 
separate international organizations for peace and security on the 
one hand, and for economic, social, and other humanitarian matters 
on the other. These interests, they urge, are too closely interre- 
lated to warrant their being entrusted to organically independent 
international agencies. Reasonable economic and social well- 
being is a condition of continuing peace. An organization whose 
sole function is to enforce peace would be purely repressive in 
character and would tend in the long run to become ineffective 
since only a peace based on a continuing approach to justice can 
win the nearly universal support necessary for its enforcement. 
Again, economic sanctions are powerful weapons for maintaining 
the peace, but their use requires planned economic adjustments by 
the States which join in employing them. On the other hand, 
many desirable social and economic changes require international 
security before they can be made. Peace and economic and social 
progress are interdependent. In short the need to coordinate se- 
curity measures with social and economic measures is so great 
that organic separation of the agencies in charge of them is re- 
garded as highly undesirable. 

The Groups turn next to the question, “Is it desirable to pro- 
vide for a Security Council and for an Economic and Social Coun- 


| cil each with defined and separate powers, instead of one council 


as under the League Covenant?” Most of the advantages of the 
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functional approach, the Groups believe, car be attained withig 
the framework of a general organization with two Councils, on 
charged with security matters, the other with economic and social 
ones. Such a separation of functions within a general organization 
focuses the attention of one international council, composed pr. 
marily of statesmen, on the political and military problems of 
keeping the peace, and the energies of another council, compose 
of men expert in, and especially interested in, economic and social 
problems, on those matters. The Economic and Social Coungj 
will tend to bring into direct contact representatives of States who 
are also administrative agents in the departments which would k 
most concerned with carrying out such recommendations as wer 
made by that Council. Under these conditions it is often possible 
to make more progress than if every change has to be funneled 
through foreign ministries and heads of States. For these and other 
reasons all but three Groups give unqualified support to the pla 
to have both a Security Council and an Economic and Social Coun. 
cil. Of these three, two would favor one Council in a more com- 
pletely federal world government, but admit the desirability of 
two Councils under the general type of organization envisaged a 
Dumbarton Oaks. The third Group, too, accepts the propose 
Economic and Social Council as desirable under the present plan 
but suggests that such a council would be superfluous were the 
powers of the Assembly strengthened. 

“Is the Economic and Social Council suitably constituted to per- 
form its functions most effectively? If not, what changes should be 
made?” Nearly all the Groups prefer that the Economic and Social 
Council be constituted as described in the Proposals, rather than 
that it be made representative of economic and social groups within 
the member States. The Groups feel that the provision already in 
cluded, that this Council is to arrange for the participation of rep 
resentatives of specialized organizations in its deliberations but 
without vote, is sufficient to guarantee the availability of expemt 
opinion and the representation of diverse interests and points of 
view. The Groups approve of the plan not to require election of 
the great powers to the Economic and Social Council. It is felt 
that they will be adequately represented in any case, but the fact 
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that any State may be elected to the Council increases the likeli- 
hood that the economic needs and humanitarian proposals of the 
smaller countries will receive fair considerations. Many Groups 

that the Economic and Social Council be listed as one of 
the “principal organs” of the Organization. 

“Do the Proposals provide adequately for the coordination of 
the activities of the Security Council and the Economic and Social 
Council? If not, what changes should be made?’’ The obvious dan- 
ger of having two Councils is that their work will not be suffi- 
ciently coordinated. Not quite half the Groups regard the Proposals 
as they stand as offering ample opportunity for coordination. They 
think the necessities of international action in both security and 
economic matters will be so great as to lead to the development, 
within the framework envisaged by the Proposals, of whatever 
methods of coordination prove to be needed. The other Groups 
favor additional specific provisions to this end. The most pop- 
ular suggestion is that joint meetings of the two Councils should 
be held on the request of either. Others suggest joint meetings at 
stated intervals or under certain circumstances, for example, when- 
ever economic sanctions are being considered. Several Groups sug- 
gest that the Economic and Social Council should be empowered to 
make recommendations to the Security Council as well as vice 
versa. 

CONSTITUTION OF THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


The Groups next consider the question, “Is the General Assem- 
bly adequately constituted to perform effectively the functions 
which are to be vested in it under the Proposals, and to develop 
its full potentialities as an instrument for achieving international 
cooperation in the solution of economic, social and other human- 
itarian problems? If not, what changes should be made?” Nearly 
all the Groups agree in supporting the plan of equal representation 
and voting power in the Assembly for every member State. Some 
Groups state that special representation of different national in- 
terests would have certain advantages, and some speak of the prima 
facie desirability of weighted representation in proportion to pop- 
ulation, economic potential, etc. But nearly all such Groups note 
the great practical difficulties in the way of formulating an accept- 
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able system of weighted representation or of representation of dif 
ferent points of view within a State. Because of such difficultig 
even the Groups which on other grounds would favor such repre 
sentation, accept the practical necessity of a one-State-one-yoy 
plan. 

The great majority of the Groups prefer equal representatign 
and voting power for all States also on grounds of principle. They 
hold that it is desirable that in the General Assembly every Stay 
should have equal rights and privileges. This represents, they fee, 
a solution of one of the problems of federation comparable to tha 
incorporated in our own Constitution through giving all Statg 
equal power in the Senate. They believe that the General Assem 
bly, if constituted as planned, can develop not only into a valuable 
sounding board for world opinion, but also into a representatiy 
body in which the States of the world, great and small alike, cn 
function effectively in discussing and formulating principles ani 
programs for international cooperation in the general interest, 
Some Groups suggest popular election of at least some represen 
tatives in the General Assembly. 

A number of Groups urge the desirability of extending the 
powers of the Assembly. They would give it power to make 
recommendations to the Security Council even when a case is 
under consideration by that Council. Some want to give it actul 
legislative powers on such matters, for example, as tariffs. Others 
would enlarge its powers of coordination of the various special 
ized international agencies and organizations. (See below.) 


COORDINATION OF WORK OF SPECIALIZED ORGANIZATIONS 


The Groups give careful attention to the difficult and compler 
query, “Are the powers assigned to the general international oF 
ganization for the coordination of the activities of the specialized 
international organizations and agencies adequate? Should the Pro 
posals be modified: (a) to give the general organization power 
determine the areas of responsibility of the specialized agencies 
and organizations, and to formulate broad programs which they 
will be required to assist in carrying out; (b) to give the general 
organization power to determine whether or not the policies and 
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activities of the specialized agencies and organizations conflict 
with its purposes and activities, and if they do to take the neces- 
sary corrective action; (c) to give the Assembly power to adopt a 
common budget covering the expenses of all specialized organiza- 
tions and agencies?” The Groups are in more complete disagree- 
ment on the answer to this question than is the case with regard 
to any other query in the Analysis. 

A small majority of the Groups take the position that the powers 
assigned to the Assembly and to the Economic and Social Council 
for the purpose of coordination are inadequate. They note that the 
Assembly and the Economic and Social Council, to achieve this 
purpose, can only receive reports from, consult with, and make 
recommendations to the various specialized bodies. Among the 
reports which it can study are the administrative budgets of the 

jalized organizations, but concerning them it is empowered 
only to make recommendations to the organization concerned. 
The central organization’s coordinating authority is limited thus 
to negotiating agreements and making recommendations to the 

ialized bodies. Acceptance of its proposals is left optional in 
each case with the particular organization concerned. Coordina- 
tion must be achieved on a voluntary basis or not at all. It is likely 
to differ widely in degree from one agency to another. The 
Groups that consider these powers inadequate call attention to the 
interrelationships of. the fields of the various specialized agencies 
and to the crises that might well arise which would call for quick 
and effective action involving integration of the programs of a 
number of different agencies. Some effective overall control should 
be given the general organization, these Groups urge. 

On the other hand, a large minority of the Groups reporting em- 
phasize the dangers involved in trying to give the general organiza- 
tion compulsory coordinating power. They point out that in many 
instances the States which joined the specialized organizations 
were willing to do so only because the powers given these organ- 
izations were strictly limited by constitution or charter and be- 
cause safeguards were introduced to prevent the extension or 
abuse of these powers. Hence, it seems most unlikely that these 
States would be willing to grant the Assembly or the Economic 
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and Social Council power to change these arrangements by am 
jority or even a special majority vote. In particular, powers whic 
can exercise a veto on proposals before a specialized organization 
will be reluctant to abandon this veto power by giving 
jurisdiction over these matters to the Assembly of the general op 
ganization. To try to give the general organization at this tim 
such powers as are suggested, these Groups maintain, might wel 
endanger the adherence and support of a number of importan 
States. 


Advancing similar arguments, but applying them to particular | 
cases, the Groups split almost evenly on each of the three sugges. | 


tions discussed in the Analysis for giving the general organize 
tion additional power: (1) to determine the areas of responsibil 
ity of the specialized agencies and organizations and to formulae 
broad programs which they will be required to assist in i 

out; (2) to determine conflicts of purposes or activities, and t 
take the necessary corrective action; and (3) to adopt a commo 
budget covering the expenses of all specialized international 
bodies. Some Groups urge that in a world-wide economic crisis, 
for example, monetary policies, investment loans, labor stand 
ards, agricultural production, and peace and security might call 
for development of an integrated overall program, with assign 
ment of different tasks to different specialized organizations u- 
der the control of a general plan. Or again, some steps contem- 
plated by a specialized economic organization to aid German ot 
Japanese economic recovery and hence the world economy, might 
be regarded by the Security Council as endangering international 
peace. Should it not be empowered to order the specialized organ 


ization to cease and desist from its undertaking? In such cases, the | 
opposition Groups reemphasize the dangers of centralized power | 


and stress the advantages of functional organization. Similarly, 
with regard to the proposal for a general budget, some Groups note 
the economy and efficiency of an integrated overall budget, and 
mention again the fact that budget control by the general organiza 
tion would give that body the control it needs over the activities 
of the specialized organizations. Other Groups oppose precisely 
this additional power which budget control would give the cet 
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tral organization, and urge that maintenance of individuality and 
a large measure of freedom would result in more rapid achieve- 
ment of the tasks of the specialized organizations than would cen- 


tralized control. 
IMPLEMENTATION OF SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC RECOMMENDATIONS 


The Groups turn next to the problems raised by the question, 
“Should the general international organization have greater power 
than the Proposals confer upon it to implement its recommenda- 
tions for desired social and economic policies and actions by Mem- 
ber States?” The Groups are substantially agreed that for the pres- 
ent final action on any proposed social or economic changes must 
rest with the Member States. A number of Groups would like to 
see the Assembly ultimately given legislative power in many such 
matters, but they admit that this is beyond the realm of possibil- 
ity at this time. Several express the hope that there will be an evo- 
lutionary development of the powers of the Assembly along these 
lines, but nearly all are agreed that no considerable extension of 
its powers should be pressed for now. They feel that if the impres- 
sion were given that the Assembly could, say by a two-thirds 
vote, legislate with regard to such matters as international cartels, 
tariff or exchange rates, or other social or economic matters, many 
States, including almost certainly the United States, would refuse 
to adhere to the organization. 

Many Groups, on the other hand, would favor urging even now, 
a modest extension of the social and economic powers of the As- 
sembly and the Economic and Social Council. A substantial ma- 
jority support the suggestion made in the Analysis that the pro- 
cedure of the Internationan] Labor Organization be followed, 
obligating each Member State to submit recommendations of the 
international organizaton within one year to its own constitu- 
tional authority which is competent to act on the matter. This 
would at least give such recommendations a relatively prompt 
hearing. A few Groups would go further by adding the provision 
that such recommendations shall become binding on any Member 
State that does not specifically reject them within one year. Most 
of the Groups judge, however, that such a requirement would not 
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now be approved. One Group proposes that the Assembly or the 
Economic and Social Council be charged with “taking notice. of” 
proposed changes in the economic or social policies of Member 
States which are regarded by the international body as likely tp 
impair the public welfare. The object of such a provision would 
be, of course, “to elicit and encourage general discussion and 
criticism of a change in domestic policy which would have im. 
portant international repercussions, before a government com 
mitted itself to the action and thus made modification or recon. 
sideration more difficult because of considerations of national 
prestige.” The general Group opinion, however, limits itself t 
the rather modest proposal of incorporating the I. L. O. procedure 
for having recommendations of the international organization 
promptly considered. As one Group sums up the discussion on 
this point, ““The powers and responsibilities of the Organization 
are not to be thought of as something fixed for all time. They can 
be expected to grow if the work of the Council and the Assembly 
proves itself. What is essential is not the grant of large powers at 
the start, but freedom for the Assembly and Council to prove 
themselves and to develop in a democratic and evolutionary man- 
ner as their performance warrants.” 


BASIC PRINCIPLES OF INTERNATIONAL CONDUCT 


The next question considered in the Group reports is: “Should 
the proposed charter set forth basic principles of international con- 
duct in the economic and social field, to be regarded as either: (a) 
rules binding upon Member States, or (b) goals to be attained?” 
The Groups are almost unanimous in urging the inclusion in the 
charter of the proposed general international organization of 4 
set of basic principles of international conduct in social, economic 
and other humanitarian affairs. Such principles as those stated in 
the Atlantic Charter, in Article VII of the Master Lend-Lease 
Agreement, and in Section II of the Constitution of the Interna 
tional Labor Organization would be appropriate. The Groups 
agree, however, that such a statement of principles should be re- 
garded as a list of goals to be attained and not as rules binding 
upon Member States. The time is not ripe, nearly all the Groups 
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urge, to expect world-wide agreement to accept such principles as 

of international law. Two Groups suggest that a very few 
principles, such as freedom of speech and freedom of religion, 
ikely to might be accepted as binding now. Another Group proposes that 
N would | among the “Principles” of the Organization, listed in Chapter II 
ion and _ of the Proposals, there be included the pledge, “All Members of 
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‘ave im | the Organization will refrain from the use of economic measures 
it com | which would impair the economic interests of other nations.” 
' Fecon | But the other Groups would omit binding rules in the economic and 
national | social spheres until later. 
tself to Some of the Groups which propose inclusion of a list of guiding 
ocedure | principles in this field warr, nevertheless, against expecting too 
uization | much from such a general statement of the goals to be attained. 
sion on | They point out that abstract terms in this area, such as “democ- 
nization | racy” and “freedom of expression” have quite different significa- 
hey cat | tions in different parts of the world and may well mean i 
sembly | quite different to Stalin and to Chiang Kai-shek than they do to 
wersat | ys. Furthermore, these Groups warn, it is one thing to state social 
) prove | and economic principles as goals, and quite another thing to realize 
y mat | these goals throughout the world. It is good to state the goals, and 
it is good to strive to achieve them, but we should guard against 
disillusionment if they are not universally attained in a short time. 
Should PARTICIPATION IN THE SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC FUNCTIONS 
al con- OF THE ORGANIZATION 
er: (a) | The concluding question of the Analysis raises this issue: “It 
ined?” | certain States are denied membership in the proposed Organiza- 
in the | tion or fail to become members, should they be denied the oppor- 
1 of @ | tunity of participation in the economic and social work of the Or- 
nomic | ganization, together with such benefits as result from active par- 


ted in | ticipation?” The overwhelming majority of the Groups believe 
‘Lease | that States which are not members of the general international or- 
tema | ganization should not be denied the opportunity of participating in 
‘FOUps | its economic and social work and in such benefits as result from 
be te- | active participation. They hold that economic and social well- 
inding | being is so important a condition of peace, let alone of human wel- 

fare in general, that States should be encouraged to take part in all 
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cooperative undertakings to these ends even if they are unwillj 
or unable to qualify for membership in the general international 
organization. Exclusion from these social and economic activities 
should not be used as a sanction to keep Members in line or as q 
punishment for nonmembers. Other sanctions, less costly to world 
welfare, can surely be found, these Groups urge. 
It is particularly important, some Groups urge, to allow the de. 
feated enemy powers, once they have established stable nonauto- 
cratic governments, to participate in the social and economic fune. 
tions of the general organization and of the various specialized or. 
ganizations, without waiting for them to be able to produce the 
full guarantees of a peace-preserving attitude which may bere « 
quired of them before they can be admitted to full membership in 
the general international organization. They need this degree of 
inclusion in the family of nations not only for the sake of their 
economies, but also in order to give them the assurance necessary 
to forestall the development of that deep neurotic resentment and 
bitterness which could so easily result from more complete ostra- 
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it cism and deprivation. Furthermore, participation in these social 
Ki and economic functions will provide a good means of testing the 
Hi sincerity and depth of their interest in international cooperation. 

On the other hand, four Groups believe that the benefits which 
would be realized by participation in these economic and social 
activities should be denied to States which are being penalized by 
not being allowed full membership or which are unable or unwill- 
ing to assume the responsibilities of full membership. Four other 
Groups are uncertain as to the best answer to this problem. An- 
other Group urges that a uniform answer is neither necessary not 
desirable. It might be wise, for example, to include nonmember 
States in a narcotics control program but to exclude them from cer- 
tain reciprocal trade arrangements effective for all Members. | 
With the exception of these Groups, however, the others urge | 
that nonmembers be not excluded from the economic and social 
activities of the general international organization. 
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PropLeEM XX—Pros_ems oF UNtrep States PARTICIPATION 
IN THE Unrtep Nations Orcanization? 

The Cooperating Groups, considering during the San Francisco 
Conference the questions raised in the Analysis of this problem, 
urged or agreed to many of the amendments of the Dumbarton 
Oaks Proposals which were there discussed and approved. Among 
these are the inclusion of stronger statements about social and 
economic collaboration, the protection of human rights, and the 
modification of the status quo through peaceful change. But the 
Groups gave the greater part of their attention to a problem still 
to be decided, the status and powers of the American representa- 
tive on the Security Council. 


THE AMERICAN REPRESENTATIVE ON THE SECURITY COUNCIL 


The Group answers to this problem are oriented by the question, 
“For effective and responsible participation in the Security Coun- 
cil, should the American representative on that body be an officer 

) in the executive branch of the government responsible to and 
acting under instructions from the President, or an independent 
officer with tenure and powers fixed by law?” In view of the gen- 
eral nature of the United Nations, the Groups, with one possible 
exception, agree that the American representative should be, not 
an independent officer of the government, but an executive officer, 
responsible in the first instance to the President. Several Groups 

| state that they hope the Organization will evolve and gradually 
acquire the legislative powers of a federal world State. If and when 
this evolution occurs it might well be desirable to give the Ameri- 
can representatives in the various organs of the United Nations 
special status as semi-independent officials, perhaps directly elected 
by and responsible to the people as a whole. But these Groups 
| agree that under the present set-up the duties of the American 
| fepresentative on the Security Council will be primarily executive. 


ilssued in May, 1945. Replies were received largely during June, 1945, 
from 18 Cooperating Groups of faculty members located at Brown, Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology, Colorado, Dartmouth, Holy Cross, Hood, 
John Carroll, Kentucky, Knox, Louisiana Polytechnic, Miami, Mount 
Holyoke, New School for Social Research, Notre Dame, Pennsylvania, 
Stanford, Sweet Briar and West Virginia. 
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They will fall under the head of the foreign relations of the coun. 
try, where by constitutional provision the President is charged 
with the responsibilities of initiative and direction. 

The argument that the Groups seem to consider most cogent in 
favor of this answer to the question is the need for a unified anj 
informed foreign policy. As ore Group puts it, “Decisions in the 
Council must be made under the guidance of full knowledge of 
world affairs and under the direction of a unified foreign policy; this 
knowledge and direction are within the competence and power of 
the Executive alone.” If our representative on the Council should 
be an independent official it is conceivable that he might vote a 
cross purposes with the President who is charged by the Consti- 
tution with primary responsibility for our foreign policy. Since 
such a conflict would be intolerable our representative should be 
made directly responsible to the President. Close collaboration 
between him and the President should be maintained at all times, 
One Group, reporting after the close of the San Francisco Confer. 
ence, urges that there is no reason why the American represents 
tive at the seat of the Organization should not be distinct from the 
person attending the principal meetings of the Council and mak- 
ing the important decisions for this country. This person might 
well be the President himself or a representative especially ap- 
pointed for this specific purpose. 

In opposing the alternative of having the American representa 
tive an independent official, many Groups point out the great prac- 
tical difficulties that would be entailed by such an arrangement, even 
if this were thought on other grounds to be a wise plan. Since this 
official would have to assume some of the power in foreign affairs 
now assigned by the Constitution to the President, a constitutional 
amendment would be required to set up his office. Though passage 
of such an amendment is possible in theory the practical difficul 
ties of such an undertaking would be so great that, if American 
participation in the United Nations is dependent on this procedure, 
it is highly unlikely that we should ever become a member. 

Actually no Group proposes that under the proposed organiza- 
tion of the United Nations the American representative should 


be an independent officer. One Group suggests, apparently along | 
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the line of Mr. Hoover’s proposals, that at least by practice and 
perhaps by law, the President should consult regarding foreign 
affairs with a committee of leaders of both parties, either the com- 
bined Foreign Relations Committee of the Senate and Foreign 
Affairs Committee of the House or a special committee formed 
for the purpose. The United States representative on the Security 
Council would then be nominated by the President after consul- 
tation with this body. According to this Group’s view the repre- 
sentative thus selected, like the President and the Secretary of 
State, should perform his duties in consultation with this Com- 
mittee. A number of Groups agree that there should be close 
collaboration between the President and Secretary of State and 
the American representative or the Security Council on the one 
hand and the committees of Congress directly concerned with 
foreign affairs on the other. But they make it clear, as this one 
Group does not, that the American representative should be re- 
sponsible primarily to the President rather than to any Congres- 
sional or Senatorial committee or committees. 

In response to the query, “If you conclude that the American 
representative should be an officer in the executive branch respon- 
sible to and acting under instructions from the President, how 
should he be chosen?” nearly all of the Groups state that they 
favor the regular method of selection for top American represen- 
tatives in foreign affairs, that of nomination by the President and 
confirmation by the Senate. Four Groups propose confirmation by 
a majority of each House, another by a majority of Congress in 
joint session. 

The Groups turn next to the more difficult question: “What 
action by the Congress is necessary and desirable to give the Pres- 
ident and the American representative the authority necessary for 
prompt and effective action by the Security Council?” and to two 
subquestions: (a) “Are the constitutional powers of the President 
such that the American representative on the Security Council can 
receive necessary authority from him to commit the United States 
on these matters?” and (b) “Whether or not the powers of the 
President under the Constitution are adequate for endowing the 
American representative with the necessary authority, is it de- 
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sirable that there should be special Congressional authorization 
and, if so, what form should it take?’’ 

Nearly all the Groups agree that the constitutional powers of 
the President are now such that the American representative on 
the Security Council can receive from him the necessary authority 
to act on most of the questions which will come before that body, 
Doubt is expressed only as to the extent to which he should be em. 
powered to commit the United States to economic sanctions, and 
—to a lesser degree—to the use of American forces in excess of 
the contingents agreed upon in advance. The doubt regarding eco- 
nomic sanctions is due to the Constitutional provisions giving 
Congress power to regulate foreign commerce, control of which 
would have to be exercised if a decision to use economic sanctions 
were implemented. 

Some Groups raise doubts about the authority of the President 
or the American representative to authorize the use of American 
armed forces beyond the limits of our advance agreement made 
with the Security Council. They admit that once the Charter is 
ratified and this agreement is made we would be committed to 
the use of air and other armed forces, and other assistance and 
facilities, as specified in our agreement, on call of the Security 
Council, and they agree that presumably our representative would 
have authority under his responsibility to the President to vote for 
such a Security Council call. But they doubt the constitutional 
power of the President or the American representative to commit 
American forces beyond these limits. Most of the Groups feel, 
however, that the issue here is purely an academic one. If our 
forces were already committed up to the limits agreed upon and 
the international situation were so desperate that more military 
strength were needed, there is no practical doubt but that Con- 
gress would quickly authorize the use of additional forces. 

On similar grounds, when the Groups consider the question, 
“Would the grant to the American representative on the Security 
Council, or to the President for delegation, of such authority as is 
necessary to the effective functioning of the proposed organiza- 
tion be open to legitimate objection on the ground that it deprives 
Congress of needed control of foreign relations and the armed 
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forces?’ nearly all of them answer, ‘“‘No.” Even the two that an- 
swer in the affirmative, qualify their comments with the remark 
that this alleged infringement of congressional prerogatives 
would be more a matter of theory than of practice. The President 
as Commander-in-Chief of the armed forces of the country, as 
Chief Executive charged with its defense and with execution of its 
laws and treaties, must have considerable discretionary power in 
making commitments and in using the armed forces. Many pre- 
cedents have confirmed these powers and at the same time have 
given evidence that they are not likely to be abused. For the Presi- 
dent must collaborate closely with the Congress in order to be 
sure of Congressional implementation of his decisions. 

A number of Groups believe that such lingering doubts as the 
Constitution and historical precedents have failed to disperse, 
would be removed by the act of the Senate in approving the Charter 
and thus agreeing to the powers there assigned to the Security 
Council. But many Groups, including most of those which conclude 
that the President already has the necessary powers, judge that 
there would be no harm and perhaps some benefits in having 
Congress pass a joint resolution confirming the granting of the 
powers needed. 


REGIONAL ARRANGEMENTS 


The next major question, on regional arrangements, was con- 
sidered and answered by most of the Groups before the final ver- 
sion of Chapter VIII of the Charter was agreed upon at San Fran- 
cisco. The question examined was, “Should enforcement action 
under regional arrangements, such as is envisaged in the Act ot 
Chapultepec, require advance authorization by the Security Coun- 
cil? If so, are the provisions of the Dumbarton Oaks Proposals 
satisfactory in this respect?” 

Nearly all the Groups favor, at least for the present, provision 
for regional enforcement actions such as those envisaged in the Act 
of Chapultepec. Such arrangements have the obvious advantage 
of restriction to a compact and limited area within which enforce- 
ment action could be taken quickly. Also, confidence in the effec- 
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tiveness of the global organization being not yet firmly estab. 
lished, many regional groups of States feel very strongly tha 
they must be prepared among themselves to put down aggression 
arising in their region, whether it be internal or external in origin, 
This feeling appears to be widespread, for example, among the 
peoples of the Western Hemisphere. 

At the same time the Groups recognize the dangers inherent in 
regional arrangements and prefer to see the global Security Coun. 
cil exercise control of such agreements. They note that within a 
smal] region one power tends to become dominant and can then 
exercise its dominant position to exploit as well as protect the 
smaller States in the area. Further they recognize that overem. 
phasis on regional arrangements could easily lead to the develop. 
ment of interregional rivalries and possible strife. Hence nearly 
all the Groups agree that the Security Council should exercise 
sufficient control to prevent regional arrangements from endan 
gering rather than protecting world peace. A number of them, 
however, are opposed to giving it the blanket control over regional 
enforcement action which is suggested by the Dumbarton Oaks 
provision forbidding such action without prior authorization by 
the Security Council. They recognize that this would enable any 
one permanent member of the Security Council to block united 
action by the States of the Western Hemisphere against an aggres- 
sor State. This apparently would make the Monroe Doctrine en- 
forceable only through some such tour de force as the following: 
The United States, acting in accordance with that doctrine, could 
join with other American States in combating the aggressor, and 
could then through its own veto power on the Security Council, 
prevent action by the Council against any American State. But the 
Groups would regard any such eventuality as marking the break- 
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down in practice of nearly all that the United Nations stand for, | 
and hence they are dissatisfied with any provision that might lead | 


to such a reversion to force. 

Most of the Groups that reported late enough to express af 
opinion, believe that the compromise arrangement agreed uponat 
San Francisco is workable and will prove satisfactory at least for 


the time being. A number of Groups express the hope that overa | 
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period of years, however, the power of the global organization 
will increase, and the need for and power of regional organizations 
will decrease. 
REVISION OF TREATIES AND BOUNDARIES 

The next major question considered by the Groups is this: 
“Should the United States condition its participation in a general 
international organization for the maintenance of peace and secur- 
ity upon explicit provision for review and possible revision of ex- 
isting treaties and national boundaries which are regarded as 
unjust or oppressive?” Almost without exception the Groups favor 
explicit provision for review and possible revision of existing 
treaties and national boundaries which are, or come to be, re- 
garded as unjust or oppressive. They accept the provisions adopted 
at San Francisco on these points, believing that they free the 
United Nations from the charge of guaranteeing the status quo 
against change. Any dispute likely to threaten the peace can be 
brought to the attention of the Security Council or the Assembly. 
It then is subject to the whole procedure of the organization for 
the peaceful settlement of disputes. Even though this machinery 
is not as perfect as might ideally be desired, the Groups regard it 
as the best that can be obtained now and would not condition 
United States’ participation in the Organization on further amend- 
ments on this matter. If the United States were to refuse to ad- 


ing: | here to the United Nations Charter, various Groups point out, the 


result would be, not an increased possibility of correcting injus- 
tices by peaceful means, but rather another breakdown of the at- 
| tempt to establish an international organization which can develop 
its powers to such a point that eventually, at least, the redress of 
international grievances by peaceful means would be the rule 


é; | rather than the exception. 


CHARTER RECOGNITION OF RIGHTS, LAW AND JUSTICE 


The Groups consider next the question, “Should we insist upon 
adequate recognition in the Charter of such matters as the suprem- 
acy of law and the rights of man?” They are in almost complete 

agreement that we should urge such recognition strongly but 
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should not insist upon it to the point of refusing to participate up. 
less the explicit statements we want regarding the supremacy of 
law and justice and the rights of man are made part of the Charter, 
Only one or two Groups would condition our participation op 
the inclusion of such statements. Nearly all the Groups that com. 
mented as the San Francisco Conference neared its conclusion, 
express satisfaction with the statements on these points which 
were included in the final Charter. 


REVIEW AND REVISION OF THE CHARTER 


Finally, the Groups examine the question, “Should we insix 
upon provision for a general review and possible revision of the 
Charter after a stated period?” Again, the Groups are in almost 
complete agreement that we should urge but not insist upon provi- 
sions for a general review and possible revision of the Charter, 
The provisions of Chapter XVIII on Amendments as worked out 
at San Francisco are regarded as satisfactory by all Groups which 
commented on them. These provide for a general conference for 
the purpose of review and revision at any time on the call of two 
thirds of the General Assembly and any seven members of the 
Security Council. If not held before the tenth year, such a con- 
ference may be called by a majority vote of the General Assembly 
and any seven members of the Security Council. 

Most of the Groups that reported late enough to compare the 
Dumbarton Oaks Proposals with the Charter of the United Na 
tions as finally signed at San Francisco, comment that the latter 
document represents an improvement on the former at many im- 
portant points. They urge prompt acceptance of the Charter by 
the United States and whole-hearted support of the United Na 
tions. They add, however, the remark that the Charter still falls 
short of our ideals and should be subject to further improvement 
through amendment as time goes on. One Group comments that 
it is not too soon to plan for the agenda of the next constitutional 
convention called to revise the Charter. 
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LIST OF POST-WAR PROBLEM ANALYSES 


Published by 


UNIVERSITIES COMMITTEE 
ON POST-WAR INTERNATIONAL PROBLEMS 


. Should the Governments of the United Nations at This 


Time Formulate and Announce a “Common Strategy for 
Peace”’? 


. By What Method and through What Stages Should the 


Final Peace Settlement Be Reached? 


. Treatment of Defeated Enemy Countries—Germany. 
. Should There Be an International Organization for Gen- 


eral Security against Military Aggression, and Should the 
United States Participate in Such an Organization? (In 
two parts.) 


. Relief and Rehabilitation. 

. International Economic Collaboration. 

. Education and World Peace. 

. Proposed Methods and Agencies for International Eco- 


nomic Collaboration. Should America Participate in 
them? 


. Colonies and Dependent Areas. 
. The Protection by International Action of the Freedom 


of the Individual within the State. 


. Postwar Treatment of Japan. 

. China in the Postwar World. 

. International Air Traffic After the War. 

. Postwar Relations with the Soviet Union. 

. Postwar Relations with the British Commonwealth of 


Nations. 

American Membership in a General International Or- 
ganization: Constitutional Difficulties. 

Peaceful Settlement of International Disputes. 

The Dumbarton Oaks Proposals: The Enforcement of 
Peace. 

The Dumbarton Oaks Proposals: Economic and Social 
Cooperation. 

Problems of United States Participation in the United 
Nations Organization. 
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